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THE KING AND THE WORLD'S HOPE = 


2000 MEN AFTER ONE 

MAD MULLAH AND 
HIS MAGIC 

A Man the British Army Could 
Not Catch for Years 

THE WARRIOR WHO WANTED 
TO LAUGH 

The C.N: gave the other day an 
account of Osman Digna, the Sudan 
chieftain k \vho took to the sword but did 
not perish by the sword, though for 
many ^ years he dared the. power of 
Britain’s long arm. 

A counterpart of that, elusive warrior 
was Mahommed bin Abdullah, known to 
the civilised world as the Mad Mullah, 
\vho for many years was as difficult to 
catch as Osman. , 

He not only kept the British in almost 
constant warfare in Africa, to the 
southward of Osman Digna’s country, 
but actually caused them to withdraw 
from the inland parts of Somaliland, 
though at one time they had as many as 
7000 troops chasing him here and there. 
A Cunning Sorcerer 

The Mad Mullah has now, after his 
death, attained the dignity of having 
his , adventures retold in an English 
book. He was.really a cunning sorcerer 
who, by his supposed, magical powers, 
gained a great influence over the tribes 
that move about the sandy hunting- 
grounds which . separate British and 
Italian territories south of the Red Sea, 

For twenty years he kept us busy 
trying to defend against him the friendly 
tribes whom he raided. Once or twice 
his cunning led our troops, which were 
chiefly friendly Somalis, into ambush, 
and. he defeated them ; but almost in¬ 
variably he was the loser, and then he 
escaped by crossing into Italian territory. 

To him war was an adventurous game 
that he thoroughly enjoyed. Indeed, he 
wrote to the British and told them so in 
plain words. “I like war, but you do 
not,” was one of his confessions. Like 
Digna he had very cool judgment, which 
warned him when to leave the field as 
soon as he perceived that he would be 
defeated. But at last his violent adven¬ 
tures came to a peaceful end. He died 
of influenza. 

The Happy Warrior 

His power was finally entirely broken 
up by. the. British use of aeroplanes. 
From them there was no chance of a 
sudden retreat. Fighting from the air 
was a variety of war he did not like. 

Like the Somalis^ generally, the 
Mullah’s men were cheerful souls. How 
cheerful they were may beunderstood from 
a story told in the Mullah’s biography. 

One of Abdullah’s warriors crept into 
the British, camp with a bullet in his 
leg and a terrible spear wound in his 
body. When the British doctor began 
to examine his injuries, and started 
with the leg, the wounded man said : 
“ Don’t worry about that, but please 
have a look at the spear wound, for it 
hurts me when 1 laugh” • 


The Bird at the Fountain 



This crane, which was formerly an army officer’s pet, is now living in Kew Gardens, where 
it is a great favourite with the visitors. It is very intelligent, and often waits at the fountain 
till a passer-by comes up and presses the button, allowing it to quench its thirst 


How a Tale of Edison is Growing 


’""The widespread fame of Thomas Alva 
* Edison, the great American in ventor, 
is having a curious effect. More than one 
nation is putting forward claims to^share 
a fragmentary proportion of the credit 
that is his; This strange bidding for a 
share in him comes from his middle 
name Alva. - 

There are Alyas in Spain, as history 
prominently records, and .there are 
Alvas in Mexico too. Both Spain and 
Mexico search'for reasons to back up the 
belief that his name Alva is derived from 
one or other of their Alva families. L 

Mr. Edison himself rather resents 
these attempts to steal a share of his 
national . birthright. He says that his 
paternal ancestors were Dutch, and that 
his mother was purely Scottish, with the 
very honourable Border name of Elliot. 

None the less he is pestered every 
five years or so by suggestions that he 
must. be descended from the Spanish 
Alvas. As for the Mexicans, they are 
even more persistently bent on proving 
that the great inventor’s real descent is 


directly k from an Aztec king. Mr. 
Edison, who should know, denies 
that there is a shred of truth in these 
stories, but still they are kept in circu¬ 
lation. Indeed, an old woman has been 
found in a Mexican village who, having 
Alva mixed up with her name, claims 
to be a distant cousin of the far-famed 
man, and a Mexican newspaper has 
published a portrait of one of her relatives 
to show a general resemblance * of his 
features to the features of Mr. Edison. 

Here we see the persistent building 
up of a tradition from gossip about a 
name, and it is possible that, in spite 
of all denials, a time may come when 
the fame of Edison will be woven into 
the legends of the Aztec race. Why is 
this?" It is because large numbers of 
people would’ much rather believe some¬ 
thing fanciful but untrue than believe 
that facts are what they are. 

Probably the people who set these 
stories afloat in the world of gossip have 
little knowledge of the scientific grounds 
for Mr Edison’s well-won reputation. 


CARRYING FISH TO 
THE THAMES 

RESTOCKING THE WATERS 
OF THE EMPIRE 

30,000 Baby Trout Let Loose 
in London’s River 

WORK OF THE BRITISH 
HATCHERIES . 

It seems' strange that men - should 
have to carry fish to the Thames, but 
they do. Officials have just released 
30,000 baby trout in London’s great 
river, in the hope that these will thrive 

Such fish come from artificial hatcher¬ 
ies,' where the little ones are guarded 
with the same care that we give to sheep 
on their pastures and bees in their hives. 
When they are grown they are caught 
and carried away to river and stream— 
to. resist the temptation of -bait and 
hook, if they can.' * 

We hear very little of the stocking of 
rivers with fish, but it is always going on 
We send salmon and trout .to; the- 
Antipodes, and buy live eels from 
Holland, ignoring the millions tfiat 
come up our rivers and whose mysterious 
migrations from deep seasheiid in pond 
and ditch here in our midst. *' ~ 

In the Land of Wortders 

But if we buy-foreign eels, we send our 
own away. . We sent consignments to 
New Zealand, and the strangest thing 
happened in that land of wonders. There, 
where sweetbriar has become a pest and 
deer have grown gigantic enemies'of 
farmers’ crops, our British eels waxed 
fat and ferocious. „ _ : 

They attacked and drowned birds that 
went to the rivers and streams to drink, 
and the New Zealand Government has 
blacklisted them. 

Perhaps the strangest offence of 
Britons in new waters is that of the 
trout themselves. Consignments of eggs 
were sent on ice to Tasmania, hatched 
out there, arid released in the rivers. The 
.fish throve splendidly, but, ak they did 
so,- certain valuable crops began to flag, 
and an ingenious scientist traced effect 
back to cause and indicated the trout. 

The Fields Suffer 

It was not that the fish had learned, 
the trick of the climbing perch and 
other fish that march overland; the 
trouble of the ‘ crops arose in a more 
unexpected way. They were affected 
by the attacks of certain injurious 
, insects, much loved by the hungry 
dragon-fly i Now, trout love dragon-flies, 
and specimens examined were found to 
be gorged with these brilliant 1 guardians 
of Tasmanian fields. 

A dragon-fly which finds a last home 
in the stomach of a trout cannot go about 
its lawful business of eating crop-destroy¬ 
ing insects. So if Tasmania will have . 
our trout, her fields must suffer, and she 
must marvel at the peril to which we 
expose ourselves when we alter the 
1 balance of Nature. ' Picture on page 12 
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1000 BANDITS 

EXTRAORDINARY EVENT 
. IN CHINA 

How Three Hundred People 
Woke Up on a Train 

ANARCHY IN A GREAT EMPIRE 

The extraordinaiy. state in which 
China exists outside the largest cities 
has been displayed to the whole world 
by the sensational sacking of one of 
the chief trains on one of its chief 
railways, and the .kidnapping of between 
200 and 300 passengers by an armed 
force of a .thousand bandits. 

The railway is that which runs from 
the great seaport of Shanghai to Tientsin 
and Peking. Its night trains have .an 
up-to-date sleeping car equipment, and 
the passengers were sleeping when a 
thousand bandits attacked the train. * 

A Rude Awakening 

Evidently the whole plan had been 
well prepared, for the rails were blocked ; 
but the driver was sufficiently warned 
to avoid 1 an* accident. The sleeping 
passengers ‘were aroused by heavy 
firing, sufficient to show the hopelessness 
of resistance, and by fierce shouts; 
and then, confused and terrified, they 
found themselves confronted by over¬ 
whelming numbers of murderous-looking 
brigands. At once they were rounded 
up like so many cattle and , driven 
toward -the mountains, some of them 
having no opportunity of dressing. • 

A few escaped in the darkness and 
confusion, and the white women seem 
to have been allowed to go away, 
probably because they would have 
impeded the swiftness of the retreat. 

The rest, including nineteen Euro¬ 
peans and Americans and about two 
hundred Chinese, were forced to keep 
up a hasty march to the bandits 1 strong¬ 
hold but have since been released. 

Soldiers and Brigands 

Of course, the robbers knew that, 
for the sake of appearances, a pursuit 
would , be made by the Chinese authori¬ 
ties, , Also they were well aware, no 
doubt, that the attempts to recapture 
the prisoners,- who were being held till 
a large ransom was paid, would only be 
half-hearted; for the brigands were 
themselves soldiers who had changed 
from soldiering to brigandage, and their 
pursuers were men who might make 
the change at any time if they could see 
any advantage in such a course. 

China is said to have more than . a 
million ill-paid soldiers under arms, 
and yet so bad is the feeling of the 
country and so confused the system of 
government , that outrages like this 
seizure of a midnight express can be 
carried out without immediate danger 
to the men who plan them. Indeed, 
it is 'the soldiers wfyo form and recruit 
the robber bands. 

At least four armies are now in 
existence in China. One is in the North, 
another Tn the Central Provinces, and 
two more have been fighting for the 
possession qf the city of Canton. 
Besides . these armies every governor 
of a province has his own army, which 
is used to extract money from the hard¬ 
working populace. 

What China Needs 

Possibly this outrage, in which so 
many white people and half a dozen 
nations are involved, will in the end 
have a good effect, and may compel 
China to put her house in order. Her 
people, number about one-quarter of 
the human race. No portion of mankind 
is moi*e industrious, but how can 
industry thrive in the presence of 
anarchy like this ? 

What China needs is some master 
mind that can bind the whole country 
into a genuine unity, and give the 
industry of the race a chance against 
the extortion and disorder that im¬ 
poverish and demoralise a useful race. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF 
> BEING WRONG .. 

MISTAKE IN A TELEGRAM 

How a Careless Word May 
Have Cost a Child’s Life 

THE DUTY OF BEING EXACT ; 

t. . . 

A case has just occurred at Greenwich 
which, shows , up the modern vifew of 
excusing carelessness. We never know 
how serious it may be to be wrong, and 
yel wrongness always finds someone who 
will lightly, excuse it.. 

• A doctor, sent to a hospital for a test 
of a case he suspected of the dangerous . 
thfoat ? \disease diphtheria. On the reply 
he received his treatment of the case" 
depended. The reply came back in a 
! telegram informing him that signs of 
diphtheria were absent. 

So the doctor did not treat the case as 
diphtheria, and the patient—a child— 
died. . But it was diphtheria, and the 
telegram sent said it was diphtheria, 
only a careless change had been made in. 
telegraphing. That carelessness, in all 
probability, cost a human life. 

, • • •A Precious Virtue . 

The change made in the message was 
in the words “ positive ” and “ negative.” 
But how could such w r ords be changed ? 
They are not in the least like each other, 
and their meanings are exactly opposite.. 
The excuse offered is that the words are 
sent so often that they may easily be 
changed by telegraphists in an absent- 
minded way. Such an excuse treats 
wrongness as of little account, though it 
may be a matter of life and death. 

“To err is human,” §ays the excuser. 
and thinks he has settled the question ; 
but, careless muddling of right and 
wrong by those whose supreme business 
it is to be right will not do, and easy 
excuses for it show that the evil has 
spread far and is tolerated, otherwise it 
would .be treated as an evil Springing 
from disgraceful carelessness, not. lightly 
to be excused. 

There is some fear that indifference to 
wrong is growing in many ways ; and it. 
is time exactness was given a new lease 
of life and was honoured as one of 
the" mdst .precious of virtue's. . 


A HUNDRED HUNDREDS 
Hobbs’ Remarkable Feat 

Of., making records in sports there is 
no end—according to the papers. 

, The cricket reporter is always on the 
look out for something that has never 
4>een done' before, or only once, or 
perhaps ' twice. Then, after that-, the 
feat grows a little worn: If it is only a 
curiosity it has become worn out. ; - 
, But there are some feats so consider¬ 
able in themselves that they must 



Jack Hobbs , W. G. Grace Tom Hayward 


The only three cricketers who have made a 
century of centuries 

always: be regarded as worthy of un¬ 
diminished honour, however often they 
are repeated. 

Such a feat is the cricket feat of 
scoring a -hundred a hundred times. 
Whoever does that must be a great bats¬ 
man. The cricket giant W. G. Grace, 
scored a century 1.26 times. Tom Hay¬ 
ward, steadiest of Surrey, batsmen, 
did it 104 times. And Jack Hobbs, most 
brilliant of Surrey batsmen, has now 
done it and has left us all wondering 
how long he will be before he overtops 
Hayward, and whether he will ever 
overtake the famous W, G. Grace. 

/ 


MESOPOTAMIA 

Friendly Arrangement ; 
With the Arab King 

BRITISH TO STAY FOUR YEARS 

* * The ’recent’ visit of Sir. Percy' Cox to 
the' liome countiy from his .governorship 

■ in Mesopotamia has had .a., quietihg 
'effect;, inasmuch as it has been ' followed 
by a limiting of the time during-which 
Great b Britain is - responsible there,.,and 
therefore to a limiting of the heavy cost 
of Mesopotamia to the tax-payer/. 

By friendly agreement with Teisul, 
the Arab king of the country, it-is 
arranged that four years shall end : the 
occupation, by our troops ancTofficials, of 
the basins of the Euphrates; and the 
Tigris. It may be that we shall leaye 
even sooner. 

It must be remembered that our 
relation to Mesopotamia is .that of a 
Mandatory Power, acting not on our own 
behalf, or for our own profit, but for the 
good , of the people of the country under 
the goodwill of the League of Nations. 

; Once the government of the country 
on popular lines is fully established, and 
a native government feels that it is strong 
enough to stand alone, we shall come 
out, with great relief as far as expenditure 
is concerned. 

Britain’s Pledged Word 

■ The fixing of four years or earlier as 
the limit of our responsibility will be 
welcomed widely:. However anxious 
we may be to be free of our burden there. 
Great Britain cannot break her word 
when she has pledged it, and she was 
deeply pledged in Mesopotamia* both 
on military accounts during the war, 
and as the preserver of the peace when 
the war was over. 

If we judge our doings in Mesopo¬ 
tamia from the standpoint of selfish 
interest they have been a most costly 
experience. Whether the world will 
reap an adequate advantage from the 
changes we have been the means of intro¬ 
ducing remains to be proved ; but Great 
Britain will have honourably fulfilled 
the obligations she took on herself when 
she undertook to give the Arab races an 
independent existence among the peoples 
of the world. - ' 

THE WIND IN A TEMPER 
Its Wild Ways in a Village 
STORMING THE CONQUEROR’S 
STRONGHOLD 

There is no more wayward and un¬ 
accountable thing than the wind when 
it seems to get into a fit of passion and 
do/its worst. Happily that is not often, 
and. when it occurs the course qf its 
seeming rage is not usually very long or 
wide: The last outburst was in France, 
around the grim old castle of Domfront, 
which' was a stronghold oi William the 
Conquerot before he crossed to ^England. 

William himself in a temper could 
not have been so dangerous. Gathering 
up its strength like a tropical cyclone, 
the wind whipped off every roof iri one 
of the villages near ancient Domfront, 
blew down a house, in a neighbouring 
village and buried in its ruins‘twelve of 
the children France needs so badly, 
and did some, damage to every house in 
the old town itself. • 

So great was the destruction that 
soldiers : were called in from garrison 
towns to help the people to repair their 
shaken and shattered houses. The 
damage to crops and orchards was also 
very serious. 

The whirlwind passed more soberly 
on its distant way, but was strong 
enough, when it reached Paris to put the 
wireless installation of the Eiffel Tower 
out of working order 


THE KING AND THE 
WORLD’S HOPE 

FINE SPEECH IN ITALY 

The War Spirit that Poisons 
the Lives and Souls of Men 

ITALIAN GARDEN OF SLEEP FOR 
ENGLAND 

Italy has done a fine 'thing; She has 
given to Great Britain the land in which 
our British heroes sleep within Italian 
borders. * • 

A snored piece of earth is therefore ours in 
Italy for all time to come, the graveyard of 
Montecchio, lying ten miles from Vicenza, in 
the centre of a beautiful natural amphi¬ 
theatre, its terraced sides overlooking a 
stream that runs on and oh through smiling 
fields of corn/ 

Here King George, .whose visit to Italy 
has roused much enthusiasm in Rome, made 
a noble speech, most of which we give below. 

Centuries of Unbroken Peace 

In a world where all rrien„are each 
other’s debtors, the' Western world’s 
debt to Italy begins at each nation’s 
birth, since it was from Italy, old in 
unconquerable youth, that they re¬ 
ceived the first framing of their laws, 
life, and arts. And the long centuries of 
unbroken pedee between us make 
Britain and her sons not least of Itaty’s 
debtors in civilisation. 

And now Italy, herself grievously 
stricken in the loss of her own children, 
has added to our debt by generously 
giving us 'for ever the ground .which 
entombs our dead within her borders. 

A Debt to Living and Dead 

In the years that have passed since 
they died, a world riven to its founda¬ 
tions has been granted time and breath¬ 
ing space to look upon the future, with 
most sober thought indeed, but without 
terror or the unreason born of terror. 
This respite, and every gain that each 
year of it has brought, we owe to the 
living and the dead Of the great hosts 
who, terribly goaded into war, made 
war terrible. 

For these men took arms, not from 
lust of conquest or satisfaction of hatied, 
but in the one desire to make safe the 
common and worthy things which they 
and their forefathers held most dear. 
Neither their battle nor their victory was 
soiled by ungenerous deeds or triumphs. 

The end they wrought for is won; but 
at a price which in the heat of conflict 
was scarcely understood, and we see now 
th^it it is not merely the holocaust of the 
dead or the ruin of multitudes with 
which we must reckon. 

One black aftermath of this war has 
been the warping of men’s minds io 
devise, and the poisoning of men’s 
souls to receive, destruction, moral 
and material, as part of the reason t 
able machinery of life. In 'this lies 
peril to both life and reason. 

A Visible Sign of Hope 

But the open admission of the peril 
may be our best safeguard against it, 
and I dare to hope, as the world 
steadies anew in its- orbit and realises 
what gulfs of horror it has overpassed, 
that it will resolve that, by God’s help, 
as far as lies in the power of men en¬ 
trusted with power, war shall not hence- 
fqrth be accepted as a burden recurrent 
and inevitable upon mankind. 

For their honour’s sake, and in token 
of our love and pride, we have so built 
the graves of our fallen that they may 
endure—a visible sign of this our hope. 
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Fruented with the CiUUmhN's Nkw si'Al’tK of May sti jyjj 

THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER PICTURE GALLERY—THE BOY WHO DREAMED OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



From the painting The Boyhood of Haieigh , by Sir John Miltai*. now in the Tate Gallery 
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GREAT TANKS OF 
TAMPICO 

World’s Largest Oil Port 

TEN THOUSAND TONS IN 
ONE TANK-STEAMER 

Our Mexico Correspondent sends us these 
notes on Tampico, the scene of the terrible 
fire we described'in a recent C.N. 

Tampico is probably the ugliest and 
unhealthiest town in Mexico, yet it is 
the most important of her ports. 

Situated on the banks of the River 
Panuco, it is the great storage centre of 
the petroleum which comes from the oil¬ 
fields over a hundred miles away, along 
pipes, and into the great refineries and 
tanks of more than twenty companies. 

Every day great empty oil-tankers, 
with their sides towering thirty feet 
above water-level, drop anchor at one of 
the many wharves on this river, where 
huge pipes feed them with oil With a 
16-inch diameter pipe a large tanker can 
be filled between sunset and sunrise. 

Some of these tankers hold from eight 
to ten thousand tons of oil, and when 
they are full their decks are not more 
than seven or eight feet above water. A 
ton of oil is equal to about seven barrels, 
according to whether the oil is of a light 
or heavy grade; and nearly half a million 
tons of oil are daily shipped out of Tam¬ 
pico in the tankers, which go to all parts 
of the world 

Putting Out the Fire 

Though naphtha is very inflammable, 
fires such as we described in a recent C.N. 
are happily very rare on any tank- 
steamers. A fire at sea generally means 
a great loss of life on a tanker, as naphtha 
burns very fiercely and soon causes 
the boat to explode, after which the oil 
spreads in a fiery sheet over the surface 
of the water, making escape impossible. 

. But while such fires seldom occur at 
sea, they are much more frequent on 
land, particularly during the rainy sea¬ 
son, when there are severe tropical 
thunderstorms, and the lightning some¬ 
times strikes one of the oil-tanks. 

When a tank is on fire it -is occa¬ 
sionally put out by turning steam on 
the burning surface, or use is made of a 
liquid substance called foamite, which 
makes a sort of frothy covering over 
the oil, and, not being inflammable, 
prevents the air from coming into direct 
contact with the flame, which goes out 
when it can get no more oxygen. 


CAN A BAT BE TRAINED ? 
Its Use Against Mosquitoes 

Can bats be domesticated and become 
.useful pets for the home ? This is the 
proposal which is now being made in 
America, where it is suggested that bats 
can £>e trained to destroy large numbers 
of the insect pests which are such 'an 
annoyance and danger in some parts of 
the United States. 

Already at San Antonio, in Texas, 
and one <jr two cities in Florida bats 
have been used with considerable suc¬ 
cess out of doors to fight the malaria- 
bearing mosquito. That, however, is a 
^ very different proposition from their 
use indoors, but some scientists, to 
prove that the scheme is feasible, have 
introduced two bats into their own 
home, and in a single night the animals 
disposed of all the mosquitoes which 
were proving such a trouble. 

The greatest difficulty seems to be to 
feed them sufficiently to keep them alive 
for any length of time. Bats take their 
food on the wing, and they need an 
enormous number of insects. The diffi¬ 
culty, therefore, would be to keep them 
- supplied with their natural food, but, 
in any case, it is maintained that a 
greater use can be made of bats in the 
open, particularly in the destruction of 
the many kinds of insects that damage 
crops in the United States. 


CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 




The Daughters of Mr. J. Francis Kennedy, by Edmond Brock * 





The Daughters of Mr. Winston Churchill, The Sons of Mr. Ellis Hayim, 

by Charles Sims, R.A. by Charles Sims, R.A. 



Little Dancer, by Qlyn W. Philpot, R.A. Isabel Pinkney, by Q. Spencer Watson, A.R. A. 


The Lesson, The Children of Mr. F. S. Bennett,! 

by Marianne Stokes by T. C. Dugdale 

There are some very fin* paintings of children in this year’s Royal Academy, and a number 
of the most interesting of these are reproduced on this page 

Copyright reserved for the Artist and Owner by Walter Judd, Ltd.. Publishers of tb«; "Royal Academy Illustrated 




THE MEANS TO DO 
ILL DEEDS 

Why Not Abolish the 
Pistol ? 

GOOD SENSE OF WORLD’S 
POLICE 

The police of the world have been 
holding a conference in New .York, and 
have been addressed by Sir William 
Horwood, the Chief of the _ London 
Police Service. ' 

It is the possession of the means to do 
ill deeds that often causes ill deeds to be 
done, and the withdrawal' from the 
public of all dangerous weapons would be 
the greatest blow that could be struck 
at violence and crime. 

That, in a nutshell, was the view of the 
world’s police, and so, with the soundest 
of sense, they agreed unanimously to 
recommend to the governments of all 
nations the passing of a law " forbidding 
the purchase, possession, sale, or im¬ 
portation of pistols,” and they also 
recommended the placing of a pro¬ 
hibitive tax on cartridges. 

A very considerable proportion of the 
crime that has occurred since the war 
has been prompted by the widespread 
possession of firearms, and an inter¬ 
national combination to disarm the 
private person, as suggested by the 
world’s police, would be a masterly 
movement in support of law and order. 

THE BABY BEECHES 
And the Wonder of the Years 

A good friend of the C.N.,wfio hqs been to 
see the beeches in their glory, sends us three 
baby beech trees in an envelope, with this note. 

I wonder if any of your C.N. readers 
who love walking and beech woods 
have noticed an interesting thing-—the 
millions of baby beeches that are spring¬ 
ing up wherever there be jjarent trees. 

It was my happy lot to be wandering 
in a fairyland of beeches not long ago, 
and I wondered at the softness and 
beauty of the carpeting. I stooped 
down, expecting to find celandine or some 
other close and low-growing plant, but 
instead I drew from the soft earth three 
baby beech trees, at various* stages of 
growth. The man with whom I wandered, 
whose home is in the beech wood, 
told me it was quite unique. He be¬ 
lieved such wealth had not been known 
before. • 

Imagine the potentialities, each wee 
plant holding the procession of the years, 
the tender unearthly green of • spring, 
the wealth and density of summer foliage, 
the glory and the sadness of brown Octo¬ 
ber, the bravery of the winter ! 


HEROISM IN THE PIT 

Long Fight With Underground 
Water 

It is rarely that a mining disaster 
occurs in which the sadness of it all 
is not relieved with the spirit of heroism. 

In one week two pits in the Black 
Country were flooded by water and 
eleven men lost their lives. In the disaster 
at Pensnett one man was rescued after 
he had been entombed two days. 

He-was found waist-deep in water, 

' sitting unconscious, with one of the 
ponies at his side. He had crawled to 
find an exit till the knees of his trousers 
were worn through, and when he was 
brought to daylight again he looked 
down, saw the holes, and laughed. “ I 
look like Robinson Crusoe,” he said. 

In both these cases the water rushed 
with a roar like thunder into the 
workings. At the North Staffordshire pit 
men had been working to rid the mines 
of water. A hole had been bored in the 
side of one of the passages, and the 
hidden reservoir of.water on the other 
side suddenly broke through. 

For fifty years this struggle has been 
waged with the water in the mines of the 
Black Country. 
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THE BELLS OF 
NOTRE DAME 

A GREAT CHANGE 

Electric Button to Replace the 
Old Ringers 

THE STORY THEY TELL IN 
THE TOWER 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

* * There will be no more bell-ringers in 
old .Notre Dame of Paris. An electric 
button is to take their place. 

Since the democratic era in France, 

. Notre Dame has been reserved, apart 
from religious solemnities, for national 
funerals, but it was not so in times gone 
by. ’-Then. kings and emperors were 
anointed in the old cathedral, then 
princely weddings were blessed there ; 
then Te' Deums were sung there with 
great potnp. Hardly any public event 
occurred in. France last century in which 
the beautiful church had no part. 

When Napoleon Came Back 

In 1840 Napoleon's ashes were brought 
' back to Paris, and the big bell greeted 
‘ them. : The years went by and brought 
the fall of Louis Philippe, with the coming 
of a second republic—a little rest for the 
bells ; but they were heard again with 
Napoleon the Third, and were rung 
frequently. ’ . 

. If you should go up the great bell 
tower, the man at the top will introduce 
his charges to you. “ There are four of 
thern,’’«he says. “ There are Angelique, 
Antoinette, and so on. They have taken 
.the place of the famous Babillette." 

“• Babillette ? Who was Babillette ?”■ 
you inquire.. And the old bell-ringer 
’ will tell you the legend of the bell. 

The Legend of a Bell 

A long, lohg time ago,"the story goes, 
a very poor woman, so poor that she 
could not bring up her child, decided to 
entrust the little boy to God. She left 
him at- Notre Dame, where the good 
archbishop found him, and, summoning 
his servant Scolastique, commanded that 
he should take, the boy and look after 
hi in as if he were the archbishop’s own 
son. The kind archbishop called the 
child Sirvain, and as he grew up taught 
him to read and write and sing. After 
many years little Sirvain became so 
fond of. music that his protector en¬ 
trusted the bellringer to teach him; 
Thus the boy learned to understand the 
sefcrets of a merry and a doleful peal, 
and he knew the chimes of . the Evening 
Prayer. Sirvain became very good at the 
bells, and in the end took the ringer's place. 

A Famous Inscription 

The time came when the young man 
wanted to marry, and his heart chose the 
draper's daughter Joan. Scolastique 
shared his secret, and at last the marriage 
was blessed by the archbishop himself. 
But poor Sirvain’s happiness was short¬ 
lived, for Joan died. The young man 
then shut himself up with his bells on 
the top of Notre Dame, meaning never 
to come down again. At night he would 
sleep by the bells, and their strains 
lulled his grief. It was then that Heaven 
miraculously gave to the bell called 
Babillette the voice of Joan, so that 
when Sirvain sounded the bell it seemed 
to him as if his lost Joan were singing. 

Having told you the legend of the 
Babillette bell, the old ringer of Notre 
Dame will 'take you to the great bell 
given to Notre Dame by the King of 
France in 1400. It has been refashioned 
several times, but still it is the same old 
metal that rings out, and still we can 
read on it the words carved on it at its 
christening centuries ago : “ I praise the 
true God. I call the people. I cry over 
the dead. I keep back the plague. I join 
in merrymaking.'* Time has changed, 
and our old bell is now to ring by elec¬ 
tricity. . May it one day say: “ I pacify 
the hearts of men and bring back peace. " 


THE RIGHTS OF 
EVERY MAN 

LAW REIGNS SUPREME 

Highest Courts in the Land 
Decide Against the Government 

FAIRNESS OF BRITISH JUSTICE 

A point of very great importance has 
been raised in British law. When the 
British Government deported - from 
England, without a. trial, a number of 
the enemies of the Irish Free State, was 
the Government acting legally ? , . , ' 

. This is a question which the law-has 
how-been called on to decide, “and the 
highest courts in the land have decided 
against the Government. 

It has also been used as a stick to beat 
the Government with—why did it not 
make quite sure that what it was doing 
was right before it took action ? Well, 
that is a question for Party politicians to 
discuss. What we are more concerned 
with here is the comfortable feeling 
which this case gives to every citizen, 
because it proves that British law is fair, 
favours nobody, and reigns supreme. 

. Think what it means. Here were a 
number of men living in. Great Britain 
as welcome citizens,. and yet charged 
with plotting against her safety and 
prosperity. # It was hinted that they had 
plans afoot for dealing out destruction 
right and left on the very country which 
* in. recent years has given Ireland her 
complete freedom within the British 
Empire. Nobody in his sober senses 
could fail to feel some resentment against 
such treachery if it were a fact. 

Obeying the Law 

But these people, who could not num¬ 
ber their friends, perhaps, by one in a 
hundred or a thousand* or a hundred 
thousand in • Great Britaiu, were pro¬ 
tected by all the majesty of the law as 
carefully and fairly as if they had held 
the most influential positions in the. land. 

Nobody must stand in the way of the 
perfectly impartial use of the English 
law. If the House of Commons itself 
had been a party to the case that would 
have made no difference. If the Home 
Secretary, acting officially, has done 
something which is not allowed by law 
he must* be told of his mistake, and be 
required to make amends if need be. 

Our laws take a great deal of trouble in 
the making, but when they are made 
they must be obeyed until they are 
withdrawn or superseded, and neither 
by fear nor favour can they be set aside. 
That is the best feature of the pursuit 
of justice by the deported Irish. They 
called on the law for the assertion of their 
full rights, and the law responded as 
readily and justly for them as if they 
had been the most illustrious citizens. 

HARNESSING THE 
GEYSERS 

Setting a Volcano to Work 

California is just now witnessing the 
harnessing of a new source of power. 

The great geysers which have been 
spouting their boiling water and steam 
from volcanic mountains for hundreds 
of years are being tapped, and the steam 
is being used to drive electric turbines,. 

Three-inch wells are bored at a 
distance from the geyser so as to strike 
the throat of it at a depth of between 
200 and 300 feet and the well-holes are 
metal lined/ 

Arrangements are still in the. experi¬ 
mental stage, and- great improvements 
will no doubt be made, but even now 
electricity can be moie economically 
produced than by the ordinary method. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Dakota . . . . . Dah-ko-tah 

Mullah . , . . . . Mool-Iah 

Philippe Fe-Ieep 

Shanghai. . . . . Shang-hah-e 

; Singapore .... Sin-gah-por 
Somalis ..... So-mah-leez 
Tientsin ..... .Te-ent-seen 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 



Over 100 pounds, of sugar for each 
person was the consumption in America 
last year. - 

Swiss soap-makers are. wrapping their 
goods in Austrian paper-money, finding 
this cheaper than buying new paper.- 

Thirty thousand copper coins were 
taken in a collection not long ago for -the / 
Nottingham Cripples’ Seaside Home at 
Mablethorpe. 

Savings* bank deposits in the United 
States at the start of 1923 were three 
hundred million pounds more than on 
January 1, 1922. 

Listening-in in a Taxicab 

. A Paris taxicab has been fitted with 
wireless so that passengers are able to 
listen-in while travelling. * 

From the Great Plague 

Bones, believed to be those of victims 
of the Great Plague of London, have 
been dug up in Stepney. 

N ; - - Food from Russia 

The Russian famine being practically 
over, four hundred thousand tons of .grain 
are being, exported from Russia this year. 

. „• « Shark Proof M 

• Queensland, Australia, has* now; a 
" shark-proof " bathing beach big enough 
for 1000 persons. The enclosure is 330 
feet by 165. 

Modern Office in Tokio . ! 

The largest office building in the East 
is fast nearing completion in. Tokio. 
Eight stories high, its total floor space is 
- 800,000 square feet. 

Many Happy Returns 

Mr. J. H. Turner, once Prime Minister 
of British Columbia, took along walk 
the other, day at Richmond, in Surrey, 
to celebrate his ninetieth, birthday. 

A Big Drive 

C/ J. H. Tolley, the Oxford golfer, 
recently made a drive of 310 yards— 
more than a sixth of a mile—the biggest 
drive ever made in any championship. 

After Many Years 

Some letters sent in 1916 to British 
soldiers who were prisoners, in Turkey 
have just been returned to the senders 
with the intimation that they could not 
be delivered. 

A Patagonian Discovery 

The supposed skull of the. Miocenfe 
Period found recently in Patagonia by 
a scientist, Dr. J. G. Wolf, has proved 
on examination' to be only a curiously 
shaped stone. . ' 

A Link with Lincoln 

Mr. W. R. Hall, one of the four men 
who carried President Lincoln out of the 
theatre at Washington after he was shot 
in 1865, has just died at South Shields, 
at the age of 89. 

4 Panama 

Of the tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal last year the United 
States had 56 per cent, and Great 
Britain 37 per cent.; Norway was next, 
with less than five per cent. 

Varsity Cricket for Schoolboys 

Cambridge University students are 
again helping to train elementary school¬ 
boys in Cambridge as cricketers. Fifteen 
colleges wjll each take a school and 
instruct boys on the college playing-field. 

Dr. Witton Davies * 

A great linguist, a great authority on 
Hebrew, a wonderful Bible scholar, and 
a good friend of the C.N., has passed 
away in Dr. T. Witton Davies, of North 
Wales. He was 72. . . 

Facsimile Telegrams 

Telegrams in facsimile are now being 
sent between Paris and Lyons and 
between Paris and Strasbourg by the 
Berlin system, an actual photograph 
represen taring the telegram handed in 
being delivered. 

Hawaii and the Pineapple 

Hawaii, the home of the pineapple, 
has found that the pine is more valuable 
than the sugar cane. The crops obtained 
from newly-cultivated land, formerly 
almost barren, are expected to equal 10 
million cases of .pines in 1925. 

Australia Advances Boldly 

, The confidence of Australians in the 
progress of their Commonwealth is 
shown by the way in which a call for a 
public loan of a million, pounds was 
answered in New South Wales. Four 
million pounds were subscribed at once. 


CANADA GROWING 

BUT NOT FAST ENOUGH 

Dominion’s Great Need for 
More and More People 

ROOM FOR 70 ENGLANDS 

Canada is one of the biggest and finest . 
of the Britains beyond the Seas, but, 
although she has grown a good deal of 
late years, she has still a very small 
number of people in her 3,600,000 miles 
of territory. . You could put Seventy 
Englands on the map of-Canada and not 
quite cover it. * ' 

But while England has. nearly 36 
million people Canada has less than 
nine millions. In the census of two years 
ago Canada showed an increase . pf 
1,581,840 on the census of 1911, yet 
1 * 975,393 immigrants entered Canada in 
the ten years. _ . • ; 

v What is the explanation of that ? - It 
is said to be largely due to people 
leaving Canada and going to the United 
States. Also Canada lost 56,000 men in 
the war. . • ’ * 

New Test for Emigrants 

It is a serious thing for .Canada that 
she should have less than three people 
to each square mile of territory. She 
needs more people to produce wealth. 

A territory of vast resources which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is fitted to be the home of scores 
or hundreds of millions. But it has to 
be admitted that Canada has hot the 
fuel resources of the United States, and 
the possession of coal makes all the 
difference in the world to a country. If 
the coal mines of the- United States 
moved north to Canada the population 
of Canada would quickly rise, and that of 
the United States would quickly fall. 

The Canadian Government is so much 
alive to the need for immigrants that it 
has abolished money as a test of fitness 
for entry, and substituted a test by 
occupation. What Canada needs is 
people to work her land, and-she there¬ 
fore prefers to receive farm-workers. 

It illustrates the shortage of labour to 
learn that the Canadian Minister of 
Industries recently made arrangements 
to bring farm labourers from Holland. 

It is said that a large number of agricul¬ 
tural workers from Scandinavia have 
also entered Canada recently. 

Courage to Face Difficulties 

The difficulty about British emigra - 
tion to Canada is that we have few farm 
labourers to spare, but that, on the other 
hand, \ve have a large number of unem¬ 
ployed artisans and town workers, for 
whom Canada is not asking. 

Those who go to Canada to work on 
the land must, of course, be prepared to 
face hardships and difficulties. It must 
not be imagined that a Canadian •farm 
is anything like an English one. The 
climate, also, is very trying to some 
people. Canada is a place for strong 
and healthy folk, ready to undertake 
strenuous work and with courage to 
face difficulties. 

Canada has undoubtedly a bright 
future when more of her territory has 
been reduced by the civilising hand of 
man. She has grown from little more, 
than five million people in 1901 to nearly 
nine million people today. _ 


UNKNOWN RIVER? 
Curious Incident in Birmingham 

While workmen were engaged the 
other day in excavations in one of the 
busiest of Birmingham's thoroughfares 
the ground beneath them suddenly gave 
way, and they were precipitated into 
deep-running water, from which they 
had to be rescued. 

It was presumed that the water came 
from an unknown underground river, 
and a concrete channel is being made to 
carry the water into the. city's sewers. 
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THE WEATHER SHIP 
A New Idea at Sea 

Nobody can alter the weather, but it 
may perhaps be possible to know, 
eventually, what the weather is about 
to do. At present our knowledge of it 
is very incomplete. 

As a step toward a mastery of the 
weather's threads, a weather ship is 
being sent to loiter its way across from 
New Orleans to Antwerp, and pick up 
and distribute information by wireless. 

The meteorologists on the vessel are 
Americans and Frenchmen. They will 
receive constant weather reports from 
Washington and Pciris, and also from 
ships at speaking distance in all 
directions, and they will send out the 
facts, and their inferences from the 
facts, in all directions, in the hope of 
eventually finding out how and where 
storms are brewed. 

It is hoped this beginning will‘be 
followed up by at least two weather ships 
crossing in opposite directions, till the 
laws that govern weather changes are 
better understood. 

OFFERTOAMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Two Guineas for a Picture 

.The Editor offers an award of two 
guineas for the most suitable photo¬ 
graph sent in to the C.N. during the 
next three weeks taken by an amateur 
photographer. 

Every photograph must be accom¬ 
panied by a signed statement that it 
was taken by the sender. 

The prize-winning, photograph will be 
published in the C.N., and any other 
photographs sent in that may be pub¬ 
lished will also be paid for. 

Address your photographs to Photo, 
C.N. Office, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E*.C.4, to reach the 
office not later than June 8. 

No photographs that are used in the 
C.N. can be returned, but other pictures 
will be if a stamped addressed envelope 
of the necessary size is enclosed. 


FIREMAN’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE 
A Frozen Tongue 

An extraordinary story comes from 
New Zealand of a fireman on the Cana¬ 
dian Transporter between Vancouver 
and Auckland. 

Coming out of the engine-room with 
the perspiration pouring off him, he tried 
to lick the frost from a refrigerating pipe, 
when his tongue instantly became ^frozen. 

The man was in a painful predicament, 
the frost gradually drawing the tongue 
from the mouth and causing it to swell 
in an alarming manner. The refrigerating 
engines were stopped and warm air 
had to be pumped into the pipes before 
the tongue could be thawed. 

The captain obtained medical advice 
from San Francisco by wireless, and 
the patient recovered in a fortnight. 


FIVE YEARS’ WORK FOR 
A MAN 

The Slow March of Knowledge 

A Dutch professor of astronomy has 
been twitting England with the fact that 
there are in Oxford over 100,000 
unpublished observations of the star 
positions. 

The excuse given is that we cannot 
afford to pay for the labour necessary 
to bring these observations into practical 
use. What is needed is the work of one 
man for five years. Rather than pay 
for that we allow the observations 
collected at Oxford to “ rest unburnished 
and not shine in use.” 


EIFFEL TOWER STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING 

The Eiffel Tower was struck by light¬ 
ning during a terrific storm that swept 
over a great part of France, and some 
damage was done. The wireless con¬ 
certs sent out from the tower had to be 
cancelled for a time. 


RED INDIANS AND U.S.A. 
A Gigantic Law Suit 

The education of the North American 
Indians is leading them into new conflicts. 
Some of them are now becoming lawyers, 
and are using their newly-won knowledge 
of the law to rake over the nshes of 
history and see what the}? can find! 

What the lawyers of the Sioux tribe 
think they have found is that the 
United States has in four States—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Nebraska—taken illegal possession of 
land now worth £125,000,000, and they 
now claim that huge sum on behalf of 
25,000 Indians. 

It is a remarkable demand that 25,000 
Red Men shall each be entitled to £5000 
apiece on account of arrangements made 
generations ago. The people in posses¬ 
sion will certainly have a good deal to 
say in the matter. 

At present, the gigantic law-suit 
threatened is not much more than a 
proof of the rise of the Indians into, an 
educated life. 

TREES WITH A HISTORY 
Discovery in a Forest 

A French correspondent mentions a 
very interesting discovery in a forest 
in Alsace. 

Cutting down some old oaks there, the 
workmen spied on the trunks of the 
trees a series of miscellaneous drawings 
which puzzled them. Now it has been 
revealed that these marks are the prints 
of ancient French markings made on the 
trees at different periods of history. 

One of the drawings, representing a 
hatchet crowned with a cap of liberty 
and the letters F.N. for national forest, 
dates back to the first French Revolution 
in 1789. Another drawing, with an 
eagle, is as old as Napoleon, the eagle 
being the Emperor’s emblem. A third, 
figuring a fleur-de-lis, stands for the 
Restoration at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


ONE DOCTOR TO A 
MILLION PEOPLE 
Climbing Hero Becomes a 
Missionary. 

Dr. Howard Somervell, the moun¬ 
taineering doctor who was in the band of 
climbing heroes who nearly reached the 
top of Mount Everest, and who gave 
charming lectures with Tibetan music 
when he returned home, has been 
accepted as a medical missionary for 
Indian work by the London Missionary 
Society, with leave to join in another 
climbing attempt if he is wanted. - 

All who have heard Dr. Somervell 
lecture must have been interested in 
his genial but incisive personality. That 
he should have refused an attractive and 
lucrative position to exile himself in 
devotion to a lofty moral purpose will 
be felt to be peculiarly fitting by his 
many admirers. 

As he came home from the Himalayas 
he passed through Southern India, and 
chanced upon a district where there was 
only one doctor in the midst of a million 
people. That is where he is going back. 
And with him will go the sympathies 
and good wishes of all who have felt 
the stimulus of his character. 


THE C.N. PICTURE GALLERY 

With this issue of the C.N. is given 
away free a fine photogravure plate of 
'Sir Walter Raleigh as a boy listening to a 
seaman’s story of the Spanish Main. 

The picture is well worth framing and 
hanging on the school, nursery, or 
library wall. The best way to preserve 
it is to get a piece of glass and a sheet of 
cardboard the size of the plate, to place 
the picture between the glass and the 
card, and then to bind the whole round 
with black passe-partout paper, which 
can be obtained at any stationer’s. 
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Heaven on Earth 

"The Bolsheviks have made a 
A great discovery. They are 
making war on the denizens of 
Heaven, they tell us ; but they 
find it hard to sweep them from 
the houses of the workmen . 

Ah h.hard it is to sweep away 
the hope of Heaven! Every day 
they load their guns against 
Heaven the Bolsheyiks will find 
it harder still. 

The simple peasant believes in 
Heaven because he sees it all 
about him. He looks up at the 
stars and his soul is filled with 
wonder. He sees the snows of 
winter melt away under the 
blessing of the sun, and watches 
the resurrection of spring with a 
grateful heart. The loveliness of 
the Earth is his. poetry. He dan 
express'his feelings only in a few 
poor words, but he knows there 
is Love in the universe, and his 
heart goes out to it with rapture. 

The peasant knows he can 
transfigure his little home by 
means of love. The pigs and cows 
in England are better housed than 
many of the Russian peasants, 
yet these poor people make 
those frightful cabins, those dark, 
unhealthy hovels, their wicket- 
gate to Paradise. The love of the 
mother for her children gilds the 
crumbling rafters with gold from 
Heaven, and makes the white¬ 
washed walls scv strong that no 
Bolshevik artillery can break 
them. -Love keeps that castle for 
God. It cannot betaken. It is the 
centre of His power among men. 

How is it that we find many 
unhappy people in grand houses, 
and many worthless people among 
those who have all the blessings 
of life ? How is it that many a 
workman is happier than a mil¬ 
lionaire, and many a poor woman 
struggling for bread is less com¬ 
plaining than many a great lady 
of fashion ? The answer is simple. 
The more we have, the more our 
minds are occupied with passing 
things that matter little. 

All about us are these heavenly 
revelations. They are the tre¬ 
mendous facts of human life. 
Nothing else can compare with 
them in value. No picture 
painted by man, though it be 
sold for thousands of pounds, can 
ever mean so much to the soul as 
a bluebell in the wood or a daisy 
in the field. No invention of 
man can ever mean so much to 
the soul as a sunrise or a star. 

No politician can drive Heaven 
out of the heart that loves 
beauty and tenderness. Know¬ 
ledge may do it ; it is possible 
for a scholar to lose this sense of 
Heaven out of his life, as it is 
possible for a millionaire to be 
poorer in his soul than a beggar 
on the road ; but the heart that 
has room for the wonder and 
loveliness of Nature is the un¬ 
conquerable stronghold of God. 
It is Heaven on Earth. 


Two Pictures 

|-]ere are two pictures of life, both 
in the same world ! 

In one Worcestershire town a man 
has been fined five pounds for keeping 
five hens in an almost airtight box. 
The birds were so cramped that they 
could not stretch their necks. 

In another Worcestershire town 
four men have rescued three horses 
from burning stables, risking their 
lives to do so. The roofs of the buildings ; 
seemed on the point of falling in. It 
was known that the horses were 
inside, but the official order was that 
it was too late to attempt to save 
them. A few minutes later these men I 
were seen staggering out of the flames, 
dragging the terrified horses with them. 

A strange world, is it not ? Let us 
pray for the day when all its men will 
be heroes and all its dumb creatures 
will be happy. 

» 

The Tree’s Appeal 

We gladly print this beautifully quaint 
appeal of a tree to a passer-by. It is sent 
to us by a traveller in Spain, where it is set 
up in th i public parks. 

To the Wayfarer 

Ye who pass by and would raise your 
hand against me, hearken ere 
you harm me, I. am the heat of your 
hearth on the cold winter nights ; the 
friendly shade screening you. from the 
summer sun ; and my fruits are re¬ 
freshing draughts quenching your 
thirst as you journey on. 

I am the beam that holds your 
house;- the board of your table, the 
bed on which you lie, and the timber 
that builds your boat, I am the han¬ 
dle of your hoe, the door of your 
homestead, the wood of your cradle, 
and the shell of your coffin.. 

I am the bread of kindness and the 
flower of beauty. Ye who pass by 
listen to my prayer : Harm me not. 

.... © 

Something that Never Dies 
W HEN the Revolution came in 
Russia, an English foreman of 
a great engineering factory sent his 
wife and children home. He stayed, 
hoping matters would soon right them¬ 
selves. But life became terrible and 
dangerous under the Bolsheviks, and 
he had to tramp‘across Russia in order 
to escape. He carried a New Testament 
in his pocket, and when he begged for 
food and lodging in little desolate 
villages he would pay for this kind¬ 
ness by reading, the Gospels to the 
people in their own language. 

Many had never heard the parables 
of Jesus. They crowded round to 
listen. Often there were tears in 
their eyes. Again and again they 
exclaimed, “ How beautiful! ” 

Now the Bolsheviks are discovering 
that they cannot kill religion in Russia. 
Something in Jesus appeals to all that 
is high and beautiful in human nature. 
© 

Search others for their virtues, 
thyself for thy faults. 


Mr. Ford’s Idea 

Jf there is a more energetic man in 
the world with fresher ideas than 
Mr. Ford it would be interesting to hear 
of him. ' His last idea is ah inquiry as 
to how many things done in his fac¬ 
tories could be done well by cripples. 

It seems that there were ten 
thousand things a crippled man might 
have done, and of these Mr. Ford 
found that ’670 could have been 
managed by legless men, ten by blind 
men, and two by armless men. 

If Mr. Ford will only find a way of 
calling into his industries the lame, the 
halt, and the blind he will give a new 
start to Christianity in business. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

| ord Curzon says there is a good time 
coming. We hope it will be a good 
time before it goes again. 

El 

'J'he new Government subsidy house is 
described as a brick-box. There 
will be plenty ready) to put the lid on it. 
' □ 

Jn Ireland cooking as an art is said to 
have died out—which explains why 

_ it is difficult 

there foe any¬ 
body to rule the 
roast. 

a 

]\toxoRi$Ts are 
demanding 
lighter cars. 
They are very 
particular about 
their rights of 
weigh. 

0 

J'he country has 
many press¬ 
ing matters to 
deal with. The 
iron has entered 
into its soul, 
a 

The M.P. who 
boasts that he 
always strikes the happy mean wishes it 
to be understood that he. is not trying 
to discourage thrift. 

a 

The most important people are gener¬ 
ally the least conspicuous. If you 
call at their offices you can’t see them. 

a 

ought, according to a doctor, to 
live, twice as long as. we do. But 
we must not lead double lives. . 

' • , © 

Economy 

|7conomy is good so long as you are 
" sure you are not losing more than 
you gain by it. 

Mr. Edison thinks four hours’ sleep 
enough for anybody; few can afford 
to economise so much in rest, for too 
little sleep usually means too little 
energy, and the length of time we are 
awake is of less consequence than the 
use we make of it. Some do more in 
an hour than others do in a day. 

Mr. Edison has fully justified his 
own habits in his life ; but one man’s 
meat is still another’s poison, and the 
only wise rule, with sleep as with food, 
is that each should take as much, or as 
little, as he finds good for him- 


The Poems of Peter Puck 

Counting Heads 

e careful of your eyes and 
nose, 

Be careful of your teeth, 

Be careful of your limbs, but 
learn 

From wise Professor Keitlv 
That brains will shrink and fade 
away 

Unless we use them every day. 

The world, he says, is full of 
folk 

Who scarcely think at all, 
Whose minds are growing less 
and less, 

Whose heads are getting small. 
A wretched race not worth a shot, 
In other words, a brainless lot. 

Yhen exercise your arms and 
legs, 

Keep all your muscles fit, 

But don’t forget you’ve got a 
brain, 

And make it do its bit. 

Keep thinking this, keep^think- 
ing that, 

Till you can buy a larger hat. 

He only finds existence dull 
Who has a mean and shrinking 

skull . 

© 

The Veteran 

By Our Country Girl 

“pET of! that chair ! ” cries Miss 
M., who wants to offer it to 
a visitor. 

Frag half opens his yellow eyes, and 
closes, them again with contempt. He 
certainly has the most insulting 
manner I eyer met.- 

Then Miss M. tries force. Now, 
although Miss M.’s spirit is as big as 
any giant’s, in outward form she re¬ 
minds you of that poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson which begins : 
Children, you are very little 
And your bones, are very brittle. 

On the. other hand, Frag, who was 
fchristened Fragment when he came 
over, from France in a soldier’s over¬ 
coat pocket, is now much more like a 
prize ox than a cat. ' 

It is an unequal contest. Frag digs 
himself in, and resists with all his 
might. After no end of panting, heav¬ 
ing, and clawing, however, England 
hauls France to the ground. Then, as 
Miss M. pauses to take breath, he 
leaps over the arm, and once more 
settles down to resume his nap. 

. “ Oh ! You defy me, do you ? ” 
says Miss M. " You’ve soon forgotten 
how I took.pity on you 1 You were 
stark mad, and most people would 
have had you poisoned. Your fur 
couldn’t be seen for mud. After all my 
patience with the kitten this is the 
gratitude I get from the cat. But I’ll 
make you move, your Royal Highness, ” 
you see if I don’t.” 

Miss M. marches to the gramophone 
cabinet and selects a record. She holds 
it up for the visitor to see the title; it 
is called “ The Landing of the 
Troops in France.” 

Bugles bray, there is cheering, and 
“ Tipperary ” strikes up. 

Frag leaps down,, lays back his ears, 
and bolts from the room. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

Whether sea urchins 
live on rock cakes 
and sandwiches 
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A Tragic Sight on an Island 


THE GREAT 
DROUGHT 

AND SOME OF ITS 
EFFECTS 

The Wells in the Chalk of the 
North and South Downs 

LONDON’S WATER 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

A contributor to the Meteorological 
Magazine for April, 1923, has made a 
large number of very careful observations 
of the depth of the water in wells in the 
chalk downs, and is able to provide 
extremely interesting and useful informa¬ 
tion as to the effect of the great drought 
of 1921.1 

The drought really began about 
October, 1920, and lasted, with some in¬ 
terruptions, till December, 1922, but it 
was at its worst from the beginning of 
February to the end of October, 1921. 
During this long period the whole of the 
north-east of England had less than 
half its usual supply of rain, while in 
places less than two-fifths of the average 
fell. The rainfall of 1922 was normal, 
and it might be supposed that all anxiety 
for the watef supply would have ceased. 

Ths Water Rising 

That this was not the case is shown by 
the condition of wells even as late as the 
end of 1922. One of these, known as 
Naylcr’s Well, in the chalk downs north 
of Maidstone, was actually dry from 
August till December, 1922; while 
another, not far distant, also failed in 
December. 

The average depth of water-in these 
two wells, taking the year as a whole, 
was only four inches and seven inches, 
whereas in ordinary circumstances the 
average depth all the year round is 11 
and 17 feet. Other wells in the North 
Downs, although not so low as these, 
were still falling at the beginning of 1923. 

In the South Downs, where the w 7 ater 
supply is also dependent on deep-seated 
chalk wells, the depth of water during 
T922 showed a far more rapid recovery 
than in the North Downs, and in that 
district the level was rising steadily at 
the end of the year. 

Effects of a Drought 

The wells of the North Downs are 
usually less liable to fail, but slower to 
recover, than those of the South Downs, 
the reason being \hat the chalk which 
holds the rain-water in its fissures is less 
porous in this district; water therefore 
passes in or out of wells less readily than 
m the fissured chalk of the Sussex 
uplands, making the supply less sensitive 
to changes of weather. This is an 
advantage during short spells of drought, 
for such wells act as storage reservoirs, 
and give good supplies of water long 
after rain has ceased to fall. 

With a very severe or very long 
drought, however, the shortage of water 
maybe felt long after the end of the dry 
weather, when other districts are enjoy¬ 
ing a plentiful supply. 

Water from the Chalk Wells 

A good deal of the water which is 
supplied to London is pumped from the 
chalk wells in the London basin. At one 
time nearly the whole supply for the 
metropolis came from this source, but 
the continued drain on the chalk has 
permanently lowered the water level. 
This has gone on for many years past, 
independently of the drought. Conse¬ 
quently we are obliged to depend to an 
increasing degree on the Thames for 
water to fill our cisterns. 

It is the lowering of the water in the 
chalk measures that has necessitated the 
construction of the great reservoirs at 
Staines and Littleton, which are designed 
to store the surplus river water in time 
of flood. This water will take the place 
of the chalk water, which can no longer 
be obtained in sufficient quantities to 
supply the 40 gallons per head which 
is the average Londoner’s'consumption. 


A n Australian correspondent sends us 
the following account of what 
seems to have been a strange homing 
instinct affecting simultaneously a con¬ 
siderable number of cattle. 

A number of cattle were lately shipped 
from Sydney to the Solomon Islands. 
They were housed in small stalls and 
had a rather rough n passage. Yet it 
seemed as if they formed an attach¬ 
ment to the ship, or felt it to be the link 
between them and their former pastures. 

On reaching the islands the vessel 
went close in to a sandy beach where 
the water was comparatively shallow, 
and the cattle were put over the side 
and made to swim to the shore. They 
showed great reluctance to leave the 
ship, but finally were all landed, and 


C ommercial minds are beginning to 
think magnificently in millions. 
The last instance is that of the proposed 
motor road from London to Liverpool, by 
way of Birmingham and Manchester. 

It would be a road for motors only. 
No house would be allowed to be built nor 
would anyone be allowed to set foot on 
it for travelling purposes. It would be 
as exclusive as a main-line railway-track. 

The original cost of it is calculated 
to be ^15,000,000; but its promoters 
confidently expect that it would pay 
ample interest on that capital by a toll 
system based on the mileage run and the 
tonnage carried. 

The name suggested tor this 200-mile 
clear motor run is the Northern, and 


were well guarded ashore. Then the 
vessel put out again to sea. 

As the vessel moved away the whole 
herd became greatly excited and trotted 
about frantically on the beach. At last 
they broke through the guard of men 
who were watching and trying to control 
them, and without a moment’s hesitation 
plunged into the water and attempted 
to follow and regain the ship. That 
being, of course, impossible, they swam 
on and on till one by one they sank 
exhausted and were'drowned. 

The most persistent of all was an old 
bull, which seemed to have acted as 
leader. The ship slowed down, and he 
came so near that an attempt was made 
to rescue him, but in vain. He, too, sank 
before he could be reached. 


Western Motor Road. Traffic transport 
alone, it is assumed, would make the 
road a financial success. 

There is something stimulating in .the 
idea of a delivery of goods from door to 
door at these long distances without any 
unloading into and out of trucks, and 
with a speed much in excess of anything 
hoped for from railway goods traffic. 

Of course compulsory powers would 
have to be obtained through Parliament 
for the purchase of property needed to 
make the road wide, convenient, and 
free from interruption. 

Liverpool is particularly eager to see 
this fine addition to'trading facilities, 
and there seems a great likelihood that 
nn exclusive motor road will be built. 


AN OLD, OLD DREAM 

IS IT COMING TRUE AT 
LAST? 

Idea for an Airway Across the 
North Pole 

THE WAY OF BRAVE MEN 

We are still waiting for Roald Amund¬ 
sen to attempt his flight across the 
North Pole by aeroplane, but in the 
meantime that hardy adventurer Villi- 
jaJmar Stefansson stirs British airmen 
with a greater yearning. 

His proposal is that, now that he has 
established a British air-base in Wran¬ 
gell Island, we should inaugurate a 
regular air service to Japan by way of 
the Polar regions. 

Experts say there is much in favour of 
the scheme, seeing that the Arctic 
summer affords months of continuous 
daylight, and that good craft, boldly 
manned, would easily do the journey by 
this route, and so save a distance of 
3000 miles. 

Glorious Achievements 

If it should come true then the dream 
of many a dead hero will at last be 
realised. Columbus sought to reach the 
East by sailing to the West,, and his 
successors for many generations, finding 
a New World unexpectedly barring 
their path, sought, by dashing voyages 
to the North, to reach the coveted goal. 
They knew nothing of the actual distance 
or of the difficult conditions into which 
they were plunging. 

They made tremendous mistakes, but 
how glorious these were whether we 
look on them simply as Ipiman achieve¬ 
ments, as rich additions to scientific 
knowledge, or as the making of new 
homes for ancient nations I 

We are bound to take an interest in 
such ventures, for the very first mention 
of geographical discovery in our English 
tongue tells of a great northward voyage 
by Oh there, ot Ottar, the Viking about 
870; and Alfred the Great, in trans¬ 
lating an old history book into English, 
makes special reference to the matter. 

The Magic Way 

But many seas were to rise and sub¬ 
side before the Viking’s effort was 
improved upon. After Columbus, all our 
eastward-looking men sought this magic 
short cut by the North to the sunny 
realms of gold and ivory, of peacocks and 
perfumes. Willoughby, Chancellor, and 
Frobisher sought the enchanted way. 
Drake tried to get home round the North, 
to elude the Spaniards, whose country¬ 
men he had eased of a cargo of treasure. 

Rare John Davis, who has a strait 
named after him, placed on the map a 
point which is a little name as it stands 
today, Sanderson’s Hope, but as he wrote 
it the full title was Sanderson’s Hope of 
a North-West Passage to India. 

The valiant Dutchman Barentz gave 
his life in the vain quest; Hudson was 
turned adrift to death with his son when 
seeking this very way to Japan. The 
terrible tragedy of the Franklin expedi¬ 
tion, with a loss of two ships and all 
their crews, was due to the effort to 
reach .the Pacific and its riches by this 
same forbidding route. 

The Two Passages 

So the work has gone on, bringing in 
its train trade with countries reached by 
the way—with Russia in the East, with 
Newfoundland in the West. Indeed, the 
discovery of North America by Cabot 
was an accidental fruit of the long 
search. But, though the two Northern 
passages to the East and to the West 
have both been forced, the Asian route 
has never been won in that way. 

Brave men’s bones and brave men's 
ships litter both seaways, but, after all, 
the track to the East by the North is 
apparently to be through the air and 
not by the sounding seas. E. A. B. 


THE NEW CATERPILLAR DIVING-BELL 



A new kind ol diving apparatus, which by means ol caterpillar wheels can travel along 
the bottom of the sea, carrying two men inside, who are thus able to examine a sunken 
ship or search for lost treasure 


A Grand Trunk Road for Motors Only 
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CONTINENT OF GREAT 
MISUNDERSTANDING 

JOURNEY IN SEARCH 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

The Possibility of Improving 
the African People 

COMING OUT OF BARBARISM 

There are many friends of Africa in 
America, and two years ago some of 
them, with a Negro scholar and others, 
went through large parts of Africa in 
order to see what was being done to edu¬ 
cate the peoples of that continent. 

They have now written down their 
experiences' in a book called " Education 
in Africa/" and no one who has not read 
it can guess how interesting and wonder¬ 
ful their journey-was 

So much of Africa now belongs to the 
British Commonwealth that it is only 
right that our boys and girls should know 
what has still to be done before the native 
children have the gift oi education. 

Africa Not a Dark Continent 

We. take our schools for granted ; but 
even in the Union of South Africa there 
are only, twenty out of every hundred of 
native and Coloured children - in school. 
And the schools are in many-places very 
poorly provided with teachers, and school¬ 
days end early for. the children. 

Still, things aie moving; and mis¬ 
sionaries and governments are beginning 
to work together more and more on this 
great'Task. ' 

Now, the "first thing these friends of the 
African wish everyone to know is that 
Africa is* not a, Great Dark Continent, 
but rather the Continent of Great Mis¬ 
understandings If only we had learned 
what Africa was really like from men 
like Livingstone, instead of from men 
with less sympathy than he for the 
human beings who live there, how much 
better it would have been for all ! 

The Wealth of Africa 

Africa is rich in natural wealth and 
beauty. We know about the diamonds 
and gold, about the copper on the Congo, 
and the oil of Angola ; but, besides all 
these things there are forests with most 
rare and precious trees! Cotton, maize, 
■all kinds of fruit, coffee, sugar, and other 
harvests grow richly ; and there are not 
only those huge beasts, the elephants 
and. giraffes-and hippos, but in every 
part of the continent goats, sheep, 
chickens and other homely friends of 
man are seen. It is indeed a continent 
lich in all-kinds of natural wealth. 

And it is not a land of swamps and 
jungles and deserts. There are some 
parts gloomy and dangerous, but there 
are beautiful rivers and lakes, and moun¬ 
tain ranges that fill the traveller with 
wonder at the varied and delicate colours. 

But it is so unhealthy, we are told. 
Not so, answer these travellers. It is 
true that some parts are unhealthy ; but 
now, with all that is known of diseases 
and the way to guard against them,- 
there are everywhere in Africa places in 
which life may be lived in health. The 
party of travellers who made this report 
went .25,000 miles in ten months wdth- 
^out any illness. 4 

, Out of Barbarism 

But perhaps the greatest misunder¬ 
standing lies in our thought that the 
Africans give no promise of rising above 
their present. level of life. We think they 
are a lower race, and that they will always 
remain, so. , There are, indeed, many 
stages of life in Africa ; some are still 
cannibals, others are primitive in their 
ways, and others are civilised. What 
we have to remember is that we see in 
Africa all these stages of human history 
side by side. But these travellers all 
believe in the improvability of the 
African. Everywhere they found that, 
in spite of many failures, there are 
Africans who have learned the best 
lessons that missionaries and others have 
to teach, and have come in one genera¬ 
tion out of barbarism into a Christian 
civilisation 


SIRENS AND BELLS 

Helping Ships to Find 
Their Way 

CLEVER DEVICES ON THE NEW 
LIGHTSHIPS 

, A hundred years ago died a famous 
French physicist, Augustin Jean Fres¬ 
nel, who \vas made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society for his discoveries in the .science 
of light. 

Today his principles are being followed 
in the wonderful lightships recently 
made in France for the . Belgian and 
Italian Governments. 

These lightships, which signal the 
position of dangerous points by means 
of electric lamps, or incandescent acety¬ 
lene burners, have to be provided with 
means of warning ships in foggy weather. 
For this purpose they have been fitted 
with sirens that can be heard over a dis¬ 
tance of several miles, and with sub¬ 
marine bells that can be heard over a 
distance of fifteen miles by ships fitted 
with the necessary listening appliances. 

326 Vibrations a Second 

Tile sirens ate worked by compressed 
air, which is used up at the rate of a 
hundred gallons a second, as it is pro¬ 
duced by air engines driven by oil 
motors. The sound is the result of 326 
yibrations a second. 

Between each sound of the siren 
comes a pause, and, according to the 
varying pauses and lengths of sound, 
ships are able to locate their positions 
in different places. 

The submarine bells used during 
dense fogs are lowered into the sea 
through a tube in the bottom of the 
lightship and make a note, very much 
higher pitched- than the siren, of 1044 
vibrations a second. 

Yet a fourth form of signalling device 
is the aerial bell, a massive bronze bell 
which is struck at fixed intervals with 
a hammer, weighing 28 pounds, and 
operated by a compressed air motor. 


CAT THAT LOVED MUSIC 
Animal’s Anger on Hearing 
Harsh Notes 

A Bedfordshire reader sends the following 
experience about experiments with a cat’s 
hearing of musical notes of various pitches. 

A few*days ago I stood in the dining¬ 
room with one foot resting on a chair, 
adjusting my shoelace, and absent? 
mindedly whistling Paderewski’s Minuet, 
when suddenly our cat, which was sitting 
drowsing before the fire, pricked up its 
ears and came toward me. 

• In order not to disturb it, 1 main¬ 
tained my position, and went on 
whistling. The cat jumped on the 
chair and stood on its hind-legs, with 
its forepaws resting upon my knee. 

I then whistled very softly, and the 
cat was soon obviously bored. However, 
the shrill high notes of Von Suppe’s 
" Light Cavalry ” soon renewed its ex T 
citement, and so pleased was it that it 
began to stroke my face with its claws 
carefully shielded, and using only its 
soft velvet pads. 

By way of variety I suddenly emitted 
a loud tuneless, whistle, and the cat 
bounded down from the chair and took 
up a position on the hearthrug, lashing 
its tail in a state of anger or fear. 

About half an hour later I found that 
it had gone to sleep Tinder the settee, 
but by whistling some loud, high-pitched 
tunes I was soon‘able to draw it out 

Once more it walked round and 
round my feet, jumped up on my knee, 
and on its hind-legs as before; With one 
forepaw resting on my chest, it stroked 
my face with its paw, and rubbed its 
own face up and down my cheek. 
Finally, it seemed to give the problem 
up as insolvable, and walked away still 
greatly interested. 

Obviously high loud tones are the 
ones it likes most. Soft lower notes fail 
to interest it. Discordant or harsh notes 
seem to produce fear or anger. 


SHUN OF CHINA 

Interesting Emperor of 
Long Ago 

WOODEN FIGURE 35 
CENTURIES OLD 

Many experts who have given years of 
study to Cliina and Japan consider them 
as interesting as ancient Egypt. 

Among these is Mr. John Hilditch, of 
Manchester, who has frequently visited 
both countries, and has collected many 
wonderful things made by the ancient 
people of those lands. 

Mr. Hilditch has written many books 
on Chinese and Japanese subjects, and 
the collection of ancient bronzes, pottery, 
porcelain, jade, lacquer, paintings,' and 
prints, illustrated books and wood 
blocks, which he has at his home, is one 
of the most remarkable in existence. 

One of his treasures is a remarkable 
statue of the Emperor Shun, who ruled 
over China more than 2000 years before 
Christ, and is one of the first Chinese 
emperors of whom we have any know¬ 
ledge. He must have been an excep¬ 
tional man, for he was a potter who 
“ made jars without flaws/’ 

Statue’s Many Coats of Paint 

Mr. Hilditch received the statue from 
friendly priests who secured it when the 
Temple of Shun, in the old city of 
Kweilin, was destroyed about 25 years 
ago. It had been originally recovered 
from a robbers’ cave in the mountain 
fastnesses of the basin of the River 
Yangtse. The statue was made about 
400 years after Shun reigned, so that it 
is now more than 3500 years old. It is 
carved in wood, and the material is still 
perfect, which is truly remarkable, for 
wood not only decays rapidly under cer¬ 
tain conditions but is attacked by insects. 

The extraordinarily fine state of the 
.statue is due to its having had 14 coats 
of paint, which gave it a double protec- 
■ tion, for they not only preserved it from 
damage by water, but from insects too, 
as no insect would eat its way 
through 14 layers of bitter taste! If 
the men who made it and looked after 
it had intended it to come to us after all 
those hundreds of years, they could not 
have done better. 

The figure, writes a correspondent to 
whom Mr. Hilditch showed it a few days 
ago, is aboujt 3 ft. 6 in. high, and the 
features and poise of the figure suggest 
a man of great energy and courage and 
of high refinement. The left hand is 
raised to the level of the face, and at one 
time carried a sacrificial offering, for the 
statue shows Shun acknowledging that, 
although he was .Emperor'of all China, 
there was a Power greater than he! 

NON-STOP TRAVELLING 
Driver Who Sleeps on His 
Motor 

An American manufacturing com¬ 
pany which hauls its products by motor 
truck over 100 miles into the city has 
constructed a small sleeping berth on 
the roof above the driver's seat Two 
men man the vehicle, which can be 
kept travelling almost continuously. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been pnid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait by Van Dyck . . £29,400 

A painting by Cuyp . . / £18,370 

Three Italian chests . . . £3449 

A painting by Rubens . . £2625 

A Bouille writing-table . . £735 

Coloured drawing by Boucher £610 

1 7th-century Brussels tapestry £525 

Two large Chinese vases . • £462 

Two Italian majolica bottles £378 

Chinese lacquer screen . . £304 

Old English dower chest . . £157 

Old English clock, by J. Finney £73 

A Charles II armchair . . £65 

1st edition of a Conrad book . £26 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 
MEN 

LONELY RACE PASSING 
AWAY 

Story of a Famous Beacon 
Swept Away in a Storm 

AN ASTOUNDING FALL 

The day is no doubt coming when we 
shall dispense with most of our light¬ 
houses and use wireless telegraphy to 
help our ships past dangerous rocks 
and guide them safe into port.. 

But we of this generation are still under 
an obligation to the men who reared 
the lighthouses, and so we pay a debt of 
respect and gratitude to Mr William 
Douglass, the lighthouse builder, who has 
ended his work and gone to his last rest. 

The Douglasses are a fine, heroic family. 
William built the lighthouse at Hanois, 
Alderney, the Little Basses, off Ceylon, 
and the Fastnet lighthouse; His still 
more famous brother, the late Sir J. N. 
Douglass, was the builder of the great 
Eddystone lighthouse, which perhaps 
comes first to mind when the subject of 
lighthouses is named ; and the Wolf 
Rock lighthouse. 

The Work of the Storm 

The Eddystone, standing off the coast 
of Cornwall, 14 miles from Plymouth, 
stands on rocks which are bare at low 
tide, in water which plunges down from 
70 feet to goo feet. The scene was long a 
seamen’s cemetery. ' 

Toward the close of the 17th century 
Henry Winstanley, a 1 brave, romantic 
figure, raised the first lighthouse on the 
rocks, a lighthouse built to match our old 
wooden walls, of oak. It was four years 
in course of erection and withstood 
three years of Cornish weather. 

Then, in November, 1703, there came 
a storm such as the pride of the architect 
had longed to see, in order that the 
strength of his creation might be proved. 
He went to the lighthouse to share its 
defiance of the elements, but in the 
morning, when men looked out at the 
sullen dawn, there was no lighthouse. 
The storm had carried it away, and with 
the building vanished gallant, over¬ 
confident Winstanley. 

Where Drake Gazed 

Another wooden one followed, and 
that was burned; then the great Smeaton 
raised one of granite blocks. Each stone 
weighed from one to two tons, and 
Smeaton dovetailed them all into one 
another and the base into the solid rock. 
That lighthouse, men thought, would 
last for ever, but the sea, unable to over¬ 
throw this man’s work, fretted - and 
gnawed at the rocks themselves, and so 
undermined the new structure of granite. 

So Sir James Douglass came to the 
rescue, and between 1879 and 1^82 
raised the noble structure which seamen 
know today. The upper storey of 
Smeaton’s old beacon is that which 
proudly crowns the latter-day Plymouth 
Hoe, looking out to sea where Drake and 
his sea-dogs gazed when the Armada was 
coming up the Channel. 

A Friendly Wave 

The building of this latest lighthouse 
was not without excitement. Sir James’s 
son was engaged on the top of the still 
incomplete work when something caused 
him to lose his footing. He fell headlong 
130 feet through the air. Those who 
watched expected to see him dashed to 
pieces, for the tide was out and the 
rocks were bare. 

But something like a miracle hap¬ 
pened. As the young man neared the end 
of his fall a great wave washed up and 
buried the rocks deep in water. It 
received him precisely at the right 
moment. He fell upon a yielding cushion 
of water, as into an armchair, and was 
absolutely unhurt ! 
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MERCURY A CRESCENT 


SINGAPORE 

THE ISLAND CITY OF MANY 
RACES 

A sharp discussion is going on about 
the building of docks at Singapore to 
make it a base for the British Navy in 
the Far East that will serve for shelter¬ 
ing and refitting the most powerful ships 
of war. V 

The cost w r as mentioned first as 
i T million pounds, but critics think.it 
would be 20 millions before the work is 
finished. They ask what need there is for 
spending, this large sum, seeing that 
we have made a treaty of peace with 
Japan and the United States covering 
the Eastern Seas, where no nations 
except those two and Great Britain have 
considerable fleets. 

Singapore is an island 27 miles long 
and 14 wide, with an area of 217 square 
miles. It lies off the extreme end of 
the Malay Peninsula, and is the seat of 
government for the group of British 
possessions called collectively the Straits 
Settlements. , 

A Great Port 

Its great distinction is that the trade 
of the East Indies is concentrated on it. 
The'imports and exports, not counting 
goods landed and stored there for re- 
shipment, have a value exceeding a 
hundred million pounds a year. More 
than 8000 ships, with a tonnage of 
twelve and a half millions, enter the port, 
while over 25,000 small native craft 
bring in the local produce and add 
another million to its tonnage. In short, 
Singapore is one of the great seaports 
of the world. 

Its exports include rubber, tin, copra, 
spices, tapioca, sago, and preserved 
pineapples. From Great Britain it takes 
over six million pounds’ worth of our 
manufactures, and it sends to us seven 
million pounds’ worth of Eastern pro¬ 
ducts every year. 

This enormous trade is due to its fine 
situation, in a central position sheltered 
from heavy seas by the islands around it, 
and to its remaining true to free trade. 
The only articles on which Singapore 
puts a customs duty are opium; tobacco, 
alcoholic spirits, and petroleum. Every¬ 
thing else enters free. 

Britain Takes Possession 

Singapore has fine docks in which 
merchant ships can be completely 
. overhauled and refitted. 

When Sir Stamford Raffles took 
possession of the island in 1819 by ! an 
arrangement with the Sultan of Johore, 
the Malay State immediately opposite 
to it and less than a mile away, it was 
only occupied by a few fishermen and 
was regarded as of no value. Sir Stam¬ 
ford had been the British governor of the 
island of Java after it was captured from 
the Dutch, and he had been most 
successful and popular with the Malay 
people. But at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars the island was given back to 
Holland, and Sir Stamford saw that'if 
the British were not to be shut out from 
the East Indies they must have some 
trading base close by. 

The Blessings of Peace 

The choice of Singapore, and the 
beginning of its immense success as a 
place of free, peaceful trade, was entirely 
due to him. The history of the place has 
been that of peaceful commercial 
development which is a great blessing 
to all concerned. 

Singapore is inhabited by a mixture of 
races—Chinese form the larger part, and 
then Malays, but all Eastern races are 
represented, and the number of languages 
spoken in the island is said to be quite 
seventy. The total population is about 
425,000, of whom over 7000 are Euro¬ 
peans and Americans. Christmas Island, 
Labuan, and Cocos Islands are grouped 
with Singapore as belonging to it. 


All questions must be asked on postcards; 
address/ The Editor regrets that it is nc 

Why Does an Apple Turn Brown When 
Cut? 

This is due to the oxidation of the acid 
of the apple on being exposed to the air. 

Is the Speed of a Flash of Lightning 
Greater than that of Light? 
Experiments by scientists have shown 
that the speeds are probably the same. 
How Long can Hens’ Eggs be Kept Before 
Being Used for Sitting or Incubating ? 

• Poultry experts say they should be fairly 
fresh—not more than ten days old. 

Why Does the Sign £> Have One or Two 
Lines Drawn Across it 
This dates back a long way, and the lines 
were probably drawn across the L to indicate 
that it was an abbreviation. 

What is the Tyrannosaurus? 

A camivorus dinosaur, said to be the 
largest flesh-eater that ever lived. It was 
47 feet long and over 18 feet ‘high. Its 
remains have been found in Montana. 

What is the Difference Between an 

Ox-eye and Horse Daisy? 

These are both popular names for the 
same flower, the common ox-eye daisy, or 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, as bota¬ 
nists call it. * 

Why are the Stars and Planets Sometimes 
Visible and Sometimes not ? 

When not seen they are either obscured 
by cloud and mist, or, owing to the bright¬ 
ness of a full or nearly full moon, the lesser 
light is largely obscured. 

Why do Telegraph/Wires Seen from a 
Train Seem to Move up and Down? 
The wires sag between each pair of poles, 
and as we rush by the wire passes before 
our eyes so rapidly that it appears to be 
moving up and down. This is simply an 
optical illusion. 

What is the Capita! of Australia? 

At present the seat of government for 
the 1 whole Commonwealth is Melbourne, 
the capital of Victoria; but a new capital 
is to be built at Canberra, on a site 
purchased from New South Wales. 

Why are the Chinese Called Celestials ?. 

This is a popular name given to them on 
account "of their habit of describing their 
emperors as sons of heaven, a reference to 
the supposed claim of those rulers that they 
were divinely * appointed to succeed the 
previous dynasty. 

Why Do Rats and Mice Have Such Long 
: Tails? ' 

The tail-of an' animal is very largely a 
balancing organ, enabling the creature to 
turn easily and rapidly, just as our arms 
help us in running. The tail of the mouse 
and rat is also used as a, grasping organ, and 
a mouse has been seen suspending itself by 
the tail, ' 

What is a Grand Guignol Play ? 

A play in which there is much that is 
terrible and harrowing to the nerves of the 
spectator. It gets its title from a theatre 
of this name in Paris noted for such plays-. 
Guignol means a kind of Punch and Judy 
show, and the theatre in Paris originally 
provided a show of that kind. 

Can We Draw a Square Two Square Feet 
in Area ? 

No; for the side would have to be the 
square root of two, and that is what is 
known as ah irrational number—a number 
that can never be definitely expressed in 
figures. The square root of two can never 
be worked out to finality. 

What Causes the Blue Flame Often Seem 
in Fires ? 

This is due to the burning of the gas 
carbon monoxide. Often the gas given off 
by a fire is carbon dioxide, and this does not 
always get reduced to carbon monoxide. 
The dioxide forms at the bottom of the fire, 
and is reduced to monoxide in passing 
through the. red-hot coal or coke. 

What is Hydraulic Power? 

Power obtained by means of water, as in 
a hydraulic press. If pressure is placed on 
a, column of water, say a square inch in 
area, and the water is connected by a pipe 
with a larger area of water, the same pres¬ 
sure is communicated to every square inch 
of the larger area, so that comparatively 
small power exerted on a narrow pipe of 
water will raise a heavy weight. 

How and When Did Dukedoms Start? 
The title of duke, or, rather, its Latin 
equivalent dux, was.first applied to military 
commanders in the Early Roman empire, 
the word meaning a leader. Later, in the 
Frankish Empire, a duke was a civil and 
military official, and finally dukes became 
territorial magnates. The first English 
duke was Edward the Black Prince, created 
Duke of Cormvall in 1337. 


one question on each card, with name and 
t possible to answer all questions sent in. 

Who is the Present French Prime 
Minister? 

Monsieur Poincare, formerly *thc* Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic. 

What Do the Names Alice and Mabel 
Mean? 

Alice means noble cheer, and Mabel 
means beloved. 

What is Artificial Silk Made From ? 

From wood pulp, the same material as 
paper Is'made from. 

How are Seedless Fruits.Such as Varieties 
of the Orange and Raisin, Propagated ? 

They grow on plants that have been 
reared from cuttings. 

Exactly How Long Does the Earth Take 
to Revolve Kound the Sun ? 

. The period is 365J days, or, to be exact; 
365’ days 6 hours 13 minutes 48-09 seconds. 
Why is Right Honourable Used of Some 
M.Ps. and Not of Others ? 

This is a title prefixed to the name of a 
member of the Privy Council. Only some 
M.Ps. are Privy Councillors. ' 

What are Artists’ Colours Made.Fromr? 

A variety , of substances—mineral, vege¬ 
table, and animal. Sepia, for instance, is 
from the cuttlefish, ultramine from a 
mineral, and gamboge-yellow from a plant. 

Is there Anything in River Weed that 1 
Will Kill Goldfish? 

An aquarium should always have water- 
weed growing in it to aerate and purify the 
water. It is thus helpful to the goldfish, 
not injurious. 

Why Were Animals so Large in Some 
Geological Ages ? 

We can only 1 say that in some ages the 
conditions favoured the development of 
these monsters; and then, later, conditions 
changed and became unfavourable, so 
that they died out. ; 

What is the International Date Line ? 

A line, roughly corresponding with the 
180th meridian, where civilised nations have 
agreed that each day shall be reckoned as 
beginning. It has often been shown on 
the C.N, maps. 

Are Dried Apples as Nourishing as 

* Fresh Apples ? 

In some ways they are more so, as most 
of the water is evaporated, and a fresh 
apple has over 82 per cent, of water. But 
dried apples lack the vitamines which are 
so essential to a healthy life. . . 

Why is the Owl Considered Wise ? 

It is not really a particularly wise bird, 
but has obtained the name of being so solely 
on account of its appearance.- Its some¬ 
what human-looking face and tlie way it 
turns its head on one side suggest thought¬ 
ful meditation.' 

What is the Angelus? 

A devotional exercise of the Roman 
Catholics said at morning, noon, and sun¬ 
set. It is so named from its opening Latin 
w T ord. There is a famous painting by the 
French artist Millet called The Angelus, 
which shows peasants in the field praying 
as the Angelus bell sounds; • 

Why Does a Bluejacket Wear a Collar 
With Three White Stripes? 

The collar is a relic of the old days when 
sailors had pigtails that were kept well 
greased, and wore detachable and washable 
collars to protect their coats. = The three 
white lines are said to commemorate three 
of Nelson’s great victories. 

If an Irresistible Force Met an Immovable 
Object What Would Happen ? 

The question is stating an impossibility, 
for if the force moved the object the object 
w T ould not be immovable, and if the object 
withstood the foice the force -would not be 
irresistible. An irresistible force, therefore, 
could never meet an immovable object. 

What is Lapis-Lazuli? 

A rock of the nature of crystalline lime¬ 
stone impregnated with lazurite, iron 
pyrites, and other minerals. It varies in 
colour, being pale blue in specimens from 
Lake Baikal and Chile, and darker blue in 
the more valuable specimens from Badakh- 
shan, in Central Asia. It is used for making 
beads and other small ornaments, and from 
it ultramarine paint, is prepared. 

How Do the Blue Tit, Tom«Tit,and Coal 
Tit Differ ? 

The blue tit has a blue crown encircled 
with white, cheeks white bounded -with blue, 
wrings and tail blue, and under parts yellow. 
The tom tit, or great tit, has a black head 
and throat, white cheeks, wrings bluish grey 
tipped with white, and under parts yellow. 
The coal tit has a black crown, throat, and 
neck, cheeks white,.wings bluish grey with 
two white. bands, and under parts white 
tinged with grey. 


IS IT AN INHABITED 
WORLD ? 

Planet Reaches Its Nearest 
Point to the Earth 

A PROBLEM OF ATMOSPHERE 

By O-ur Astronomical Correspondent 

Early in the morning of Tuesday next, 
May 29, Mercury will pass between the 
Earth and the Sun. 

The planet will then be at his nearest 
to us and but 48 million miles aw r ay. 

He will also be the nearest of all the 
celestial host to us except the Moon, but 
unfortunately quite invisible, for, as he 
will then be almost exactly between us 
and the Sun, only the dark, unlit half of 
the planet .will be turned toward us. 

To be precise, Mercury will be just 
below the Sun, rather less than the Sun’s 
apparent width away (as seen from the 
Earth), a tiny, dark globe, so small that 
.150 of them could be put in.a row across 
the Sun’s disc. 

If Mercury passed exactly between our 
world and the Sun this dark globe would 



Mercury as he appears three days before and 
three days after Tuesday next, May 29 


become visible in a telescope, silhouetted 
against the Sun, This will occur in 
May, 1924. . 

In the course of next Tuesday Mercury 
will get more and more to the right of the 
Sun, till in two or three days he will be¬ 
come visible—through the telescope—• ■ 
as a very thin crescent of light. It is 
then that we get the first glimpse of the 
sunlit half of this strange world. 

As explained in the C.N. of April 28, 

| the evidence indicates that Mercury 
' always turns the same face toward the 
Sun, and we considered then what this 
meant for that sun-burned half of the 
,planet. But what of the other half that 
is facing us now ? - 1 

Region of Everlasting Night 

. Is it upon a frozen waste that our 
world is now shining as a brilliant and 
glorious orb, such as Venus appears to - 
us when at her brightest ? Or are there 
people in those Mercurial regions-of 
everlasting night who look up and 
wonder what this brilliant “ star ’’ and 
its lesser companion, the Moon,' are that 
brighten their sombre surroundings ? 

The answer almost entirely depends 
upon whether there is an appreciable 
atmosphere and water vapour there, 
which is very doubtful. We know that 
hydrogen and oxygen enter plentifully 
into the composition of almost* every 
sun and world in the LTniverse, but the 
conditions are too often such as to pre¬ 
vent'their combining as water-vapour. 

Suns are invariably too hot; worlds 
are sometimes too hot or too cold. Some 
are like the Moon, dried up, as it were. 

Has Mercury an Atmosphere ? 

The slender evidence, so far, indicates 
that Mercury is of this class ; but it is not 
conclusive, for many observers agree that 
they can see various brilliant and chang¬ 
ing markings, which they consider to be 
clouds. Some regard them as dust clouds. 

If this is so it implies an atmosphere 
and it becomes easy-—judging from the 
analogy of our Earth—to realise the 
possibility of Mercury’s being habitable. 
There would be a continuous inflow of 
cold air from the dark, sunless regions 
into those of more or less everlasting * 
sun, whence it would flow back again, 
by upper currents, to warm those dark 
and frigid areas. 

A considerable portion of Mercury 
might thus become tempered between 
the extremes‘of heat and cold, and if so, 
life would become not only possible but 
probable. G. F. M. t 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last.week’s issue. ■ 

• CHAPTER 13 
The Golden Bead 

oger could not help smiling at 
his uncle's excitement. The 
old gentleman pushed back his sun- 
hat, and, regardless of the stains on 
his white trousers, sat down as if 
settled for the rest of the day. 

“ This is a wonderful find, my 
boy," he said* “ And to think that 
I might have missed it if we hadn't 
brought you with us ! " 

“ What have you got there ? ” 
■asked Mr. Paradine, coining up. 

“ A clue, James ; a clue to a dis¬ 
covery that willastonish the world. 
This stone—a boundary stone, or a 
commemorative stone, I don't know 
what it is yet—this stone, I say, is 
an undoubted relic of the lost 
kingdom of Sanka-ra. There’s an 
inscription upon it, very indistinct 
in parts. The stone is much 
weathered, as you see; but with 
patience I daresay I’ll make some¬ 
thing of it in a week or so.” 

“ Good heavens, man ! You 
don't expect me to wait a week 
while you are rubbing your nose 
on that! I’m here on business. I 
must g£t on.” 

“ But—but;—but,” spluttered 
the Doctor/ “ you don't mean to 
' say that growing cotton is as im¬ 
portant as the unravelling of a 
secret three thousand years old ! ” 

“ I mean to say that I'm sent 
out to do a particular job ; time is 
money, and I can’t waste it. Take a 
mould of the inscription and 
study jt’ on the way. If it has 
lasted three thousand years it will 
last a few weeks longer.” 

“ You’ve no soul, James,” sighed 
the Doctor. 

He took from his pocket a box 
containing a thin, sticky substance, 
which he spread carefully over the 
face of the stone. Mr. Paradine, 
shrugging good-humouredly, went 
back to' resume his consultation 
with the guide. 

Meanwhile, Achmethad come up 
and stood beside Roger, gravely 
watching the Doctor. 

“ This nTay mean months of dig¬ 
ging,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Who knows what lies hidden a 
few feet under the soil ? Think of 
it, young man,” he added to Ach- 
met: “ one of your ancestors, three 
thousand years ago, may have been 
employed^ to cut this very in¬ 
scription 1 .” 

Achmet made no reply; he had 
the-look of one whose thoughts are 
far away. 

Presently Roger grew tired of 
watching his uncle. Turning away, 

• he began idly to prod the earth 
ground the base of the cactus with 
his rifle. The soil was dry, and as 
fast as he made a hole it filled up 
again with the sandy particles. 

“ I wouldn't advise you to start 
digging, Uncle, until there’s been 
some rain,” he said. “ Hallo, what’s 
this ? ” 

The butt of his rifle had struck 
upon a small hard object which, a 
moment later, he saw was shaped 
like an oval pebble, or bead, and 
coloured a dirty yellow.. He picked 
it up. 

“ Much too heavy for a stone,” 
he said. “ Some metal, I think.” 

He rubbed the object on the 
sleeve of his coat. It began to 
shine. 

“ I say. Uncle, isn't this gold ? ” 
he cried.. 

“ Where ? What ? Let me see ! ” 
said the Doctor, scrambling to his 
feet. 

He took the little glowing object 
and peered at it through his 
spectacles. 

“ My dear boy—my dear boy ! ” 
he exclaimed, swaying from side 
to side. “ Wonderful, wonderful 1 
Beyond question this is pure gold, 
one.of the ’golden beads, or abra - 
karau, as they called them, that j 


g : : Told by 

Herbert Strang 

were given as offerings to kings. 
And here — yes, here is a device 
incised upon it; look, two small 
hoops like croquet hoops, crossed. 
.That is new to me. Achmet, have 
you ever seen that device before ? ” 

He handed the bead to the young 
Egyptian, pointing out the marks 
faintly discernible on its surface. 

■ " I have never seen it,” said 
Achmet, giving it back. 

“ You’re a rummy chap, you 
know,” said Roger, passing his arm 
within Achmet’s in a friendly way. 
“ Here’s my uncle, an Englishman, 
pretty well off . his head with ex¬ 
citement.” 

V No, no ; I'm perfectly calm,” the 
Doctor protested. 

“ You don’t look it. Uncle,” 
said Roger, with a laughing glance 
at the Doctor’s hat, which was 
askew like a drunken man’s. “ But, 
as I was saying, you’re excited, or 
interested, if you like ; but Achmet 
doesn't turn a hair, though it’s his 
country we are making these dis¬ 
coveries in.” 

"..Yes; I feel for him,” said Dr. 
Paradine. “ Egypt was once a 

mighty power, and now- But 

come, put that bead in your pocket, 
Roger, and keep it carefully. Small 
relics like this are often most im¬ 
portant links.' Now I'll finish my 
mould, or your Uncle James will 
be getting desperate.” 

CHAPTER 14 
Hassan Scores 

hen they rejoined the party 
they found that Mr. Para¬ 
dine, in consultation with jthe 
Arab guide and Hassan of the 
white beard, had decided on the 
route, and the caravan resumed its 
journey. 

Before long an incident hap¬ 
pened that completely turned their 
thoughts from the remote past to 
the actual present. 

They had noticed that, as they 
left Kassala farther and farther 
behind them, game of all Tdnds 
became more and more plentiful. 
In the daytime they had seen buf¬ 
faloes, antelopes, and smaller ani- 
-inals; at night hyenas had made 
the darkness hideous with their 
howls, and they had occasionally 
heard the distant roar of lions. 

But such animals as they had seen 
by day had disappeared as soon as 
they got sight or wind of the party, 
and Mr. Paradine had not yet met 
with a favourable opportunity of 
providing Ali with fresh meat. 

The course which the party was 
now following led through a valley 
winding between two ranges of low 
hills. Considerable stretches of the 
ground were covered with tall, 
withered grass, broken here and 
there by masses of thorn-bush. 

Suddenly, as they were skirting 
one of these clumps of bushes, there 
came a sharp whistling snort from 
the grass on the hillside above. 

Some of the Natives uttered a 
warning shout, but before th$ 
Englishihen had realised what 
danger was upon them, a huge, 
dark shape rose among the grass 
and came with a tremendous rush 
charging down the hill, straight 
upon the party. 

The guide in front shrieked and 
turned to flee, but was knocked 
head over heels by the shoulder , of 
the rhinoceros, which apparently 
had not noticed him, so intent was 
it: on attacking the camels and 
mules. 

The camel-drivers, yelling, man¬ 
aged to turn their animals aside just 
in time to avoid the horn of the in¬ 
furiated beast. And then Roger, 
whose view of what was Happening 
had been obscured by the camels, 
saw that the rhinoceros was charg¬ 
ing directly at him. 

He wheeled his mule, but recog¬ 
nised, with a feeling of hopelessness, 
that he had little chance of escape. 
His mule seemed paralysed with 
terror. The rhinoceros, plunging i 
along with down-bent head at the 


speed of -a racehorse, must crash 
into him before he could get a fair 
start. Long afterwards he remem¬ 
bered the sickening fear he felt at 
the_sight of that terrible horn. 

Everything . ■ happened very 
quickly. Roger was conscious of 
yells and screams; then suddenly 
a small figure, darted between him 
and the charging rhinoceros. Little 
old Hassan, trudging along behind 
the mule, liad .seen the danger that 
threatened his new master. 

Tearing off the white linen 
wrapper that he wore, turban-like, 
on his head, he waved it vigorously 
as he ran across between Roger 
and the rhinoceros.' His prompt 
action had the same, distracting, 

: and at the same time infuriating, 
effect on the beast as the toreador's 
, cloak has on the bull in the bull- 
ring. 

Roger looked on with a breath¬ 
less fascination. The rhinoceros, 
hissing and snorting, swerved, with 
an agility wonderful in so huge a 
beast, and headed after the little 
old Arab. His agility was no less 
amazing, * and would have been 
comic if Roger had been a mere 
spectator. 

Hassan’s r long djibbah was 
loosened and flew back, showing 
his thin, bare legs twinkling over 
the ground. His skull was bald, 
his long, white beard fluttered 
behind his neck, and the head- 
cloth streamed like a banner in the 
breeze. As he ran, he made a 
strange mocking sound with his 
lips, as if daring the rhinoceros to 
come on. 

But the animal was gaining on 
him. His old limbs were flagging ; 
it seemed that he must in a very 
few moments be: caught and 
impaled on that terrible horn. 

Roger gasped and, coming to 
himself, raised his rifle. But before 
he could bring it to his shoulder 
there was a sharp report. The 
rhinoceros stumbled, half sank 
upon its knees, then, with a dread¬ 
ful roar, plunged on again. 

Again a shot rang out. And now 
the beast ceased its straight¬ 
forward rush, ran round and round 
in a narrow circle, and suddenly 
fell heavily on its side. 

A shout of triumph broke from 
the watching natives. Hassan 
turned, grimaced, picked up a stone 
and hurled it at the huge bulk. 
It did not stir. 

“ Your old skill has not deserted 
you, James,” said Dr. Paradine, as 
he rode up with his brother. 

The natives had already flocked 
round the dead beast, and were 
beginning to strip off its thick hide. 

“ You saved my life, Hassan ! ” 
said Roger to the old man. 

Hassan knew no English, but lie 
smiled and bowed as though, he 
understood. 

“It is nothing,” he said in 
Arabic, straightening himself and 
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casting a disdainful glance at the 
rhinoceros. “ Did I not say that my 
life was my lord’s ? ” - 

“ We were certainly mistaken 
about the old fellow,” said the 
doctor. “ We shall find Hassan a 
treasure.” 

“Lots of meat, now, sir,” said 
Ali, knife in hand. “ Rump steak, 
sirloin—prime joints, sir, but no 
chops. Too big in the bone, sir.”. ' 


CHAPTER 15 


Suspense! 


A nother three days of arduous 
** travel, then at last the goal 
came in sight. 

Roger knew by heart the par¬ 
ticulars that Mr. Paradine had often 
read from his notes ; “ Approaching 
from the N.W.; a conical hill with 
waterfall E.S.E. ; two flattened 
peaks S.W.” There was certainly a 
hill shaped like a sugar-loaf some 
distance ahead of them, and still 
farther away on the right two hills, 
a little higher than the rest, looked ; 
like cushions that .have been sat 
upon. But where was the water¬ 
fall ? 

Mr. Paradine scanned the country 
through his field-glasses. 

“ I can’t see it,” he said. “ Per¬ 
haps it's on the other side of the 
hill.” 

“ Let rne look, Uncle,” said Roger. 

He took the glasses, looked 
through them, altered the focus a 
little, and looked again. , 

“ There it is ! ” he cried, .after 
a minute or two. “ See that crooked 
streak in the hill ? ” 

Mr. Paradine gazed at the spot. 

“ I believe you’re right, my lad,” 
he said. “ Come ! It's An hour’s 
march. We’ll ride ahead on the 
mules ; the camels are so plaguy 
slow. Ben, I leave you in charge of 
the caravan. Don’t lose time, or 
yourself, grubbing for antediluvian 
relics.” 

In less than an hour Mr. Paradine 
and Roger found themselves at the 
top of a long, gentle slope, gazing 
down at the promised land spread 
out before; them'. It was a broad 
valley, probably fifteen miles wide, 
flanked by steep hills which nar¬ 
rowed and appeared to unite at a 
distance that could not have been 
less than twenty miles ahead. Out¬ 
side the valley, to the south, some 
three hundred feet below them, a 
sparkling torrent issued from ' a 
gorge in the hills. , 

“ There's plenty of water, Uncle, 
even at this season.” 

“ True,” replied. Mr. Paradine, 
looking about him in a puzzled 
way. “ There’s plenty, as you say, 
and there'll be more in the rainy 
season, but it's on the wrong side.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ It falls over rocks. You couldn't 
grow cotton or anything else there. 
And this valley, which looks so 
promising, is as dry as a bone.” 

“ Cheer up, Uncle,” said Roger. 

“ Who knows - But here’s 

Achmet, riding fast. Is anything 
wrong ? ” 

The young Egyptian joined them. 

“ I have news,” he said. “ A 
body of horsemen is following in 
our track. They are little more 
than a mile away. Dr. Paradine 
thought you should be informed at 
once. He is hastening on.” 

“ News indeed ! ” said Mr. Para¬ 
dine. “ Let us hope they are 
friendly. If not, we are trapped. 
Let us get back to the others.” 

They rode back to meet the 
caravan. . 

“ Hassan saw them first,” said 
the Doctor. “ He declares that 
they are Base. But I refuse to 
believe that anyone will molest a 
harmless exploring party.” 

“ Don’t be an ass, Ben,” said his 
brother impatiently. “We must be 
prepared for the worst. The valley 
we have discovered ahead is like a 
closed bottle — and we're in the 
neck.” 

He took a long look through his 
field-glasses down the path along 
which they had come. 

“They are natives—in white— 
carrying spears ! " he said. “ I 
count twenty. There may be more 
behind. Stir up those camels ! ” he 
cried. “ We must get on, find the 
best refuge we can—and then——” 
TO HE' CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Broken Glass 

J_|oskiN was very angry. 

“ Short cut indeed ! ” he 
growled. “ I’ll learn him tc 
go taking short cuts through 
Nutley Lane ! I’ve warned him. 
That’s enough. One warning, : 
then I act.” 

He was talking to Rogers, the 
keeper. Neither of them noticed 
how the upper branches of the 
beech tree, swayed over head. 

“ What’s that ? ” • chuckled 
Rogers, bending/ lower to hear 
what Mr. Hoskin was saying 
about the plan he had adopted 
for preventing that boy Dickson 
from taking theshort cut through 
the Squire’s private property. 

When the two had passed on 
a boy slipped down from the 
beech tree'and scudded off. 

It was late that evening when 
Hoskin reached home. His wife' 
met him at the gate. 

“ There was an important note 
from the Rectory, Jim,” said she, 

“ waiting answer. I sent Robin 
up to the Manor after you on his 
bike. I told him to take the 
short cut through Nutley.” 

She hadn’t time to finish, for 
Jim, her husband, had turned and 
was racing down the road like 
a madman. 

Robin was his only son and 
the apple of his eye. And Robin 
was taking the short cut down 
the lane which in one place was 
strewn with broken glass. 

Shaking with terror, Hoskin 
stumbled on his way. All the 
time he seemed to see Robin 
lying dead among broken glass. 
He remembered how heavy- 
handed he and Rogers had been 
in breaking up the bottles. 

Robin’s bicycle would smash 
right into them, and the poor 
little chap. ... 

It didn’t bear thinking of. 
Hoskin cried aloud in his horror. 

Nutley Lane was reached at . 
last. A light blinked yonder. 

It was stationary. Then there 
had been an accident, and- 

Hoskin never knew how he 
reached what looked like a hud-, 
died, shapeless lump in the 
middle of the lane. He couldn’t 
understand why a lantern burned 
beside it. Then all at once the 
lump shot up into the figure of a 
boy—quite a tall boy.. 

“Hullo!” said the boy Dick¬ 
son. “ Were you looking for 
anything, Mr. Hoskin ? ” 

"Robin!” panted the poor 
father. 

Dickson chuckled. 

“I was pickin’ up the glass as ■ 
he came along,” said he; “ if I 
hadn't been, he’d have been 
smashed up. He’ll be home by 
now, sir. He went round Knox 
Hollow. You see, I heard you 
and Mr. Rogers talking and 
planning—and I brought along 
a basket for the glass. You ’ 
might lend a hand.” 

Hoskin did more. He gave 
both hands to Dickson and shook 
them till he nearly shook his 
arms out of their sockets. 

Now Dickson not only uses 
the short cut through' Nutley 
Lane but goes shooting rabbits 
on Saturdays with Mr. Rogers. 
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Now Come the Beauteous Evenings Calm and Free 



DF MERRYMAN 

A little girl had been to school 
for the first time, and she men¬ 
tioned when she got home that she 
did not. like the teacher. 

“ When I went into the school¬ 
room, 1 ” she said, “the teacher gave 
me a chair and told me to sit there 
for the present Well; I sat there 
for quite a long time, but she didn’t 
give it to me.” • 

“ Didn’t give you what ? ” 

“ The present.” 

ed a E 

A Game for Two 



A brownie from the early morn 
Had fished his very best 
Without success, and now the Sun 
Was sinking in the west. 

Just then a tortoise,' long of neck, 
Attacked him from the rear. 

“ That I have got a bite at last,” 
Cried he, “ is very clear ! ” 


What four letters describe an am¬ 
bassador ? XLNC (excellency), 

. E • LD ED 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
}\{y first is in battle, but not in 
fight; 

My second’s in candie, and also in 
light; 

My third is in every, but not in all; 
My fourth is in oxen, but not in 
stall; 

My fifth is in apple, and also in 
pear; 

My sixth is in danger, but not in 
dare ; 

My seventh’s in rudder, but not in 
row; 

My eighth’s in lower, but not in low; 
My ninth is in rattle and also in 
rung; 

My whole is a monarch who‘died 
quite young. Annext week 

B B B 

Is Your Name Derry V 
*JTl e surnames Derry, Derrick, 
Terry, and Terriss are all de¬ 
rived from the Teutonic name 
Theodoric, which means ruler of 
the" people. 

Theodoric was a great hero in 
Teutonic legend and history, a kind 
of combination of St. George and 
Alfred the Great, and the name 
became a very popular one among 
the German and Dutch people. 

As it passed into other languages 
it changed in form. Thierry, for 
instance, is a French form, Dietrich 
a German, and the names given 
above are English forms. 


Queer Arithmetic 

What three numbers do I mean 
Which placed together make 
nineteen; 

From which you take the fourth of 
four, 

And there remains an even score ? 

Solution next week 
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W I1Y * s a watch very modest ? 

Because it keeps its hands 
before its face and runs down its 
own works. *■ ■ 


Common Sense 

A gate had been left open, and the 
farmer had lost a valuable 
horse, so, after a iong and fruitless 
search, he went into the village and 
posted up a notice that he would 
give a substantial reward to anyone 
who could find the. horse. 

In less than an hour a youth who- 
had the reputation of being the 
village idiot arrived at the farm¬ 
house leading the horse by its 
bridle. The farmer was as much 
astonished as delighted, and as he 
handed over the reward he asked 
the youth how he had found the 
horse. 

“ Well, sir, I just thought it out,” 
was the reply. “ I asked myself, 

4 Sam, where would you go if you 
were a horse Then I went there 
and found him.” . * 

B ‘ B . 3 - ' 

What word is that which has eight 
letters, five of which are the 
same ? Assesses. 


A Convenient Deafness 
l used to think my pussy Prue 
Was deaf, because when I came 
near 

And called to her, quite loudly too, 
She often didn’t seem to hear. 
But when a cat’s-meat man came 
. by, 

And started shouting 44 Meat! 
Meat 1 Meat! ” 

She very, quickly heard his cry,. 
And rushed toward him down 
the street! 

E E □ 

Curtailed Word 

MY whole consists of five letters 
and signifies a gathering; cut 
off my tail, and I am less than I 
was ; curtail again, and I am equal; 
curtail again, and I am a parent. 

Solution next week 

. 0 □ . E 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transpositions 

Aspirate, pirate, irate, rate, ate, at, 
tear, tea, ear, era, rat, tar. ^ 

A Word Puzzle Nowhere, now-here 
A Riddle in Rhyme Pen-man-ship 
Who Was He? 

The Great Benefactor was Louis 
Pasteur. 


Then and Now 




The scooter, 1923 


Jacko Makes an Enemy 

A n old school friend of Jacko’s found him prowling up and 
** down the railway station one morning, looking the 
picture of misery. j - , . 

14 Hullo, Jacko ! ” he cried. “Are vou expecting' someone 
o »» ‘ ‘ . ‘ ■* 


by train ? 

Cousin Ethel,” growled Jacko. 


No sooner do we get rid 


of Tou-Tou than Auntie asks us to give Ethel a change of air. 
And Mother says I’ve got to be nice to her. Catch me playing 
with a girl! ” ' \ *- ■ 

“ Bad luck,” said his friend, and off he went to the bookstall 
to buy a paper.'' ■ 

Presently the train came roaring in. Soon Jacko saw a girl 
of his own age who/.was looking vaguely about. Jacko was- 
sure it was his cousin : she was so like her photo. 

He marched up to her and asked: “ Are you Ethel ? ” 
“Yes,” she .said, beaming. “You must be Jacko. I’ve 
often heard of you. You’re always getting into, scrapes, like 
me. I know we shall be friends.” ' 

Jacko grunted, and, taking her bag, he said grumpily : 

“ Come on ! It’s not far to walk.” : 

On the way Ethel told him about her seaside home, her pets, 



“I don't play with dolls,” said Jacko 

She did not seem to notice 


had slipped into the 
coming toward him 


and her friends the coastguards, 
his sulkiness. 

After tea Ethel unpacked. Jacko 
garden. By and by he saw his cousin 
with a doll under each arm. 

“ I say,” she said, 44 let’s play that these are the Babes in 
the Wood. We’ll be the Robbers, and fight about whether we 
shall kill them or not. * You can be the Good Robber if you like. 
He wins, you know. Those dahlia stakes will make lovely 
swords.” 

“ I don’t play with dolls,” said Jacko, turning up his nose. 

Ethel put them down. 

“ All right! What shall we play at ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t play, with girls,” replied Jacko, haughtily. 

Ethel scowled. 

“ Girls are as good as boys,” she cried angrily. “ Very well/ 
We’ll be enemies instead of friends. One day you’ll be sorry.” 

4 I shan’ti” said Jacko. 

“ Wait and see! ” cried Ethel in a 
marched off. 

That night Jacko jumped into bed, 
with a shriek, and pulled back the 
three prickly horse chestnuts and a 
these words 

44 War to the knife. Beware the vengeance 
Here a hand was drawn in violet ink. 

44 I’ll be even with that wretched girl,” muttered Jacko as he 
remade his bed. 

But it was going to take him all his time. 


threatening tone as she 


He jumped out again 
undersheet. There lay 
piece of paper bearing 

of the -” 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are Lorn in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS 


DEATHS 


1923 

London . / 74 S 3 . 
Glasgow .. 2271 . 
Birmingham 1484. 
Belfast .. 889. 

Dublin - .. 787 . 
Edinburgh 756. 
Bristol . 

Cardiff . 
Bradford 
Norwich . 
Bournemouth 82. 
Chester .. 72 . 

The four weeks arc 


595: 

40S. 

407. 

202 . 


1922 1923 

.7573.-4279.. 

. 2396 .. 1227 .. 

.1571-. 934., 
. 804.. 562.. 
. >59-- 502.. 
. 7-17.. 517.. 
. 591.. 353.. 
. 3527. 204.. 
. 392.. 339., 
. 212.. 102.. 
. 100.. 94., 

. 65.. 38., 

up to April 2S, 


1922 

5693 
1525 
1110 
545 
813 
505 
450 
, 207 
, 404 
, 166 
. 104 
. 55 

1923 


Id on Parle Fran^ais 



La for$t Le nain Le fez 

J’ai p.eur tout seu] dans la foret 
Le nain n’aura pas peur du geant 
Le Turc porte un fez sur la tete 


i 
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Le chevalet Le moine Une oreille 

Le tableau est posS sur le chevalet 
Le moine lit son livre de.pridres. 

L’elephant a une oreille immense 


Tales Before Bedtime 

How Nancy Helped 

Ulster said she was very 
** sorry, but Nurse would 
have to manage without her 
for once, ? ... 

44 I promised to help in the 
acting for the Soldiers’ Home,” 
she said. r! 

“ But you can’t ;disappoint 
her,” Mother .said. J 4 She looks 
forward to it. You could get 
someone else, perhaps, to take 
your place for one day.” 

44 All the children in my 
class arc going to the acting, 
Mummy,” sighed Hester. 

Somebody wasn’t’, though. 
And the soineone was Nancy. 
She wasn’t big chough to be in 
the acting, for she was not big 
enough for school. But for all 
that she would have loved to 
help. She had taken all the 
tacking threads out of Hester’s 
princess frock that Mother was 
making, and when she heard 
Hester sigh. Nancy sighed too. 

“Mummy, T could read to 
old Nurse,” said Nancy. 

Hester, laughed, for Nancy 
could only read Very small 
words; but Mummy didn’t 
laugh. She said it was a very 
good idea. 

^ So off went Nancy, feeling 
very shy. / ■ 

“ I can’t read very well,” 
she told old Nurse,' “ for you 
see I’m only in the first reading- 
book. But I wanted Hester to 
help the Soldiers’ Home.” 

Nancy was so full of all that 
Hester was going to do that she 
didn’t notice that old Nurse 
was looking very, kindly at her. 

44 Well, well,” said old Nurse, 
44 we’ll both help the Soldiers’ 
Home, you and me. I may-he 
old, but I haven’t forgotten the 
way to make scones, I hope. 



You shall be the messenger 
and take them along to the 
bazaar.” 

Oh, what a lovely afternoon 
they had { Old Nurse was cook, 
and Nancy saved her step's.' In 
an hour, when the play was 
done and the bazaar was 
opening, who should appear on 
the steps of the church room 
but a very small and excited 
girl with a tray full of scones. 

She sold them all, too, every 
one, and fetched more from 
old Nurse’s oven. 

44 Do you know, Mummy,” 
she said that night, 44 that old 
Nurse gave five shillings by her 
scones to the Soldiers’ Home ? ” 

“ And somebody else helped, 
too, I think,” said Mummy, 
kissing Nancy. 
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GIANT MEDICINE BOTTLE • BANDSMEN RUN A RACE • SCOUT S LONG TRIP 






An Exciting Race with the Express —A dog belonging to a farmer at Kempston, in Bedfordshire, 
has the curious hobby of waiting, in his spare time, for the trains that pass one of his master’s 
fields, and then, when they reach the place, running by the side of the line at full speed, evidently with 
the intention of beating the locomotive. The dog knows the time of the trains and enjoy? his sport 


London’s Big Medicine Bottle—Two 
giant medicine bottles like this one 
stand outside the London Hospitaj to 
receive the contributions of passers-by 





Through the Needle’s Eye—This camel 
at the London Zoo, with its head out of 
the door of Its house, looks as if it were 
trying to pass through the needle’s eye 



Scout from Mesopotamia — Wilfred 
Mortimer, a Boy Scout from Basra, with 
the carpet he brought as a present to 
the Duke of York from Irak residents 


Bandsmen Run a Race—An interesting race was run the other day at the sports meeting of the Royal 
Merchant Seamen’s Orphanage held at Bear Wood, near Wokingham. The boys in the band ran a race 
each playing his particular instrument, as shown in this picture, and, curiously enough, despite his 
load, the big-drum player won after an exciting race In which most of the bandsmen kept together 


New Salvage Corps Motor—The last 
of the horses of the London Salvage 
Corps have gone Into exile, and 
the men now use motor tenders 



Visitors at Tristan da Cunha—H.M.S. Dublin has recently visited Tristan da Cunha, the 
lonely island in the Southern Seas, and landed much-needed stores for the use of the islanders, 
who, asshown here, carried on board sacks of feathers, theonly goods they had to use as barter 


Restocking the Thames with Fish—The Thames has recently been restocked at various 
points with 30,000 trout from Dumfries. Here some of the young fish are being poured 
. into the Thames at Hampton Court. The Scottish trout were five weeks old. See page one 
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